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ANIMALS THAT “EAT THEIR HEADS OFF.” | 


VERY Progressive Farmer reader has heard of such animals; most 
readers have seen such; some, we fear, have owned such. In- 
deed, there are many more such animals in the land than most 


farmers think ; and every such animal—every horse, or cow, or pig 


which does not 


the cow is doing. If she is living on his labor, the thing for her is to 

go first to the fattening pen and then to the slaughter-house. 
One more example: In some places one can see hogs in bare lots or! 

in little dirty pens waiting patiently—or impatiently—for feeding time | 








do enough labor, 
give enough 
milk, put on 
enough flesh to 
pay for the feed 
consumed and 
the care received 
by it—is a posi- 
tive injury to its 
owner. Let’s 
+ look at a few 
| examples. 





Some time ago 
Prof. J. F. Dug- 
‘ gar wrote us 
about some 
farms on which 
| the mules work- 
| ed only 65 days 
ina year. Prof. 
Duggar figured 
that each day's 
work done by 
' one of these 
mules cost $1.53. 
There are many 
farms on which 
mules are kept 





A PAIR OF BERKSHIRES THAT WEIGHED 820 POUNDS WHEN A YEAR OLD. 
_ They Were Not Raised in This Pen, but Largely on Pasture Crops and Skimmilk. 


and their bucket | 

of swill and arm- | 
ful of corn, | 
Sometimes these || 
hogs are thin; } 
sometimes they i 
are fat; but it is | 
safe to say that | 
almost everyone || 

of them is ‘‘eat- | 
ing his head off” || 
right there in) 
plain sight of his |) 


owner. | 


It would be| 
foolish, however, | 
to blame the) 
hogs for this. If | 
they had sonnel 
alfalfa or cow- i 
peas or soy 
beans, or skim- | 
milk to mix with | 
the corn—or 1 
rather to mix the |) 
corn with—they i 
would pay bigger i 
prices for it than |) 














a whole year for 95 days’ work. Each one of these day’s work costs 
the owner of the mules a dollar. These mules are ‘‘eating their heads 
off,’’ for the mule adds to the farm profits only when he labors. 

No reasonable man would blame the mules for this failure to pay 
their board. They were there waiting for work todo. The fault was 
clearly with the owners who arranged—or disarranged—their farming 
so that the work-stock was left idle most of the year. It issafe to say, 
too, that on these farms—every reader knows what wasraised on them 
and how they were managed—there were times when more mules were 
badly needed, These farmers made the mistake of trying to put a whole 
farm into one crop, a whole year’s farming into five or six months. 

Take another example: There are thousands of cows that do not 
produce 150 pounds of butter-fat in a year. Some of them fail because 
they are too poorly fed to do it ; many others fail simply because they 
are not ‘‘that kind of cow’’—because they have not been bred for milk 
production, and simply cannot convert enough feed into milk to pay 
for their upkeep. Every such cow as this in a dairy herd decreases 
her owner’s profits instead of increasing them; and the owner is simply 
making himself poor working to feed that cow. 

Yet it is folly to blame the old cow. She is doing the best she can 
for herself ; and it isn’t her business to think for her owner. It is his 
business to get the scales and a milk-testing outfit and find out what 





the farmer would || 
be likely to get anywhere else. \} 
Three great reasons there are, then, why farm animals “‘eat their 
heads off:’* (1) They are not kept at work; (2) they are of the wrong 
type, and (3) they are not properly fed. And the owner rather than | 
the animal is at fault in all three cases. 
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of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorwaysand upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a 
more practical manner, sought 
protection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 











The Bell System has 
carried the telephone wires 
everywhere throughout the 
land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the 
safety and freedom of each. 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds 
and Bell harnessed it to the 
telephone. 


This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches 
the most isolated homes. 
Such ease of communication 
makes us a homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and 
protects our national ideals 
and political rights. 


Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk 
fetish and more practical than 
castle walls. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Servic@ 


ZA (i aaele 
FvsteratN VA) \ (VA a 


Lightning & ; 
Resistant. Prae- 
tically Indestructible. 


Special Summer Offer 
S 1 2 5 Never before in the history of the roof- 


ing business has such a wonderfuloffer been made, 
It is good only for 90 days, and we advise that you takei f this offer. 








Our stock consists of only about 10,000 squares of this corrugated iron roofi id- 

ing, which will be sold at this ‘wonderfully low price. This seoting which we nee offer. 

Per ] 00 Sa Ft ing at $1.25 per square is brand new and first class in every particular, It is light weight, 

ween Comes in sheets 22 x 24ins. x 144 in. corrugation. This price of $1.25 per square is for 

8 B our grade FA-700, black corrugated roofing, and this price is f.0. b. cars Chicago, not 

ES est Wait prepaid. This is not galvanized, but black steel roofing and siding. 

rite Prej * 2 on Galvanized Roofi 
igh eat , Oonhng 
Bf 3 ag us for “FE g J Prepaid Prices ona Siding. This is your 
pportunity to supply your roofing needs at a tremendous saving. ‘ 
R 0 0 F | N G fail to take advantage of it. We poe Hn you any kind of metal Ri. Ry 
New, Heavy Galvanized Rooting 234,c Square Foot 
We are quoting the lowest prices in the history of the roofing 
busin -, We can furnish you new heavy galvanized roofing and siding, at 2%e per square 
. ere before and probably never again will you be able to buy it at sucha price. A fortunate purchase 
Wy, wir 4 alimited amount, which we will dispose of at this price during this 90 day sale only. 
e 1 ° ° 
vill Save You Money The Chicago House Wrecking Co. 
On every kind of Roofing, Siding or Ceiling—we Prominently known to the public for 20 years 
can cornice you! the materia} Bogeanty for re- as the great “Price Wreckers” and now owned 
Foo! our , barn, ’ , residence, s i ir be 
garage or poultry house. e can also furnish poets Eaucslerens Setanta cites taueers 


ar: 0 uire that tk ipa 

eding, conductor pipes eaves trouzh, and everything of the aes be ptm peda ay noes = ely an 

needed. METAL OOFINGS ARE BEST and cheap- public’snotice, There isno change in our business 

b ~ in the long Eun, easiest to lay, longest life,non- except that the 4 Harris Bros. wil in the future, ad- 
sorbent; fire and ightning proof;coolerinSummer, vertise and sell their goods, heretofore advertised and 

warmer in Winter do not taint rain water; with or- sold under the name of The Chicago House Wrecking 

dinary care will last a life-time. pany, under the name of the Harria Bros. Co, 


Write Today For Free Samples—and Freight 


Tell us kind of building, length of rafte i ‘oof. 
"el id e 1 of 3 rs, and your ideas as tos = 
ing, siding oF ceiling you prefer, Wein ive you the benefit of our 20 beta ponte pa Pp i 
: unequalled buying power, made possible by our perfect organization and our $10,000,000 repa id 
capital stock, make it possible for us‘to pick up these snaps and pass them along to you, 
Be sure to ask for our special low freight prepaid prices. 


2 a n Your money bz if < 
fail to meet our representation. Our binding guarantee is your — if any g 


@ Harris Bros. Co. 35th & Iron Sts. -2°2*: Chicago 


FA-322 


Prices 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.”’ 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. ©., and 
Memphis, Tenn, 








COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERE S$ _SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years.... 
Six months... .50 Three years.. 
Three months .25 Five years... 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 
read it. 


Average Weekly Circalation, 
Combined Editions, 1912, 150,804 
ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. Rates on application. 











Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as @ re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler, This does not mean 
that we will try toadjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover. only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an,advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of. work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 


Name 





Address_______ 








Birmingham Office: 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office: 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & CO., Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 








Don’t forget our great trial 
subscription offer. At 25 cents 
for the rest of the year The 
Progressive Farmer is the big- 
gest bargain going and all your 
neighbors ought to know 
about it. Are you doing your 
duty and telling them? 





Do You Always Give Your Post- 
Office Address ? 


Here is a postal-card we have just 
received: 


‘Dear Sirs: Did you send me 
The Progressive Farmer last 
week? Have not received it 
yet. If you did send it, please 
let me know by return mail if 
you did send it last week. I 
would like to have it so I can 
read it on Sunday. I know some 
around here who said they got 
their paper last week. Please 
answer by return mail.” 


Now we should like very much to 
help this friend and we could send 
him an extra copy of last week’s pa- 
per right away and also look up his 
name on our list and see where the 
trouble is—but he didn’t give us the 
postoffice address and we couldn’t 
make it out from the _ post-mark. 
Every boy ought to be taught never 
to start a letter without writing his 
postoffice and the date the first 
thing. 

We have no doubt but that we are 
blamed thousands of times by sub- 
scribers and our advertisers are also 
blamed thousands of times, when the 
trouble is that Mr. Farmer has neg- 
lected to write his postoffice address 
or to write his own name plainly. 
It is a singular fact that many a man 
who writes a very plain hand 
throughout the letter will then sign 
his name in a way and with such 
twirls and flourishes as to make it 
undecipherable. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements, 





We Give You a Suit 


and Put Money in Your Pockets 


Be the best-dressed man in your town 
or 


rtunity. 
who will take orders. We 
; salesmen. Regal Union Label Gar- 
ments sell themselves. If you wilt 
wear asuit made to YOUR measure 


YOU ARE THE MAN WE WANT? 


You can choose any suit we make and 

have it lined with silk and finished ang 

want. Wear it in your spare 

our friends will want 

look as stylish and well dressed as 

MA you look. Thenall you have to do isto 

take the orders. Every order means a big 

OASH profit to you, and it all comes to yoa 

without cost. We prepay all express charges. 

14 We back you with our enormous union tait- 

Mb oving shops, our advertising and our money. 

SEND US A POSTAL NOW 

« The return mail will bring you the 

chance of your life. We will send youour handsomely 

colored, beautifully illustrated book of made-to-measure, 

union m: garments with our complete outfit, tape 

measure, wonderfully colored fashion plates, confidential 

and retail price lists, and full information how to get your 

own suit without cost and how we put money in = 
pockets. Write at once. (15, 


REGAL TAILORING C0., 705 Regal Bldg., Chicago,"I. 


Get This Elegant $10 Per 
Suit and Make — Day 


Valuable Prizes Given Away 
Make big money—quick—easy. 


. Wear the swellest suitin your town. 
M Made to your exact measure. An 





y 
cloth andstyle. Needn’t cost you acent. 
MA Be our agent and make $10 aday show- 
Eye’ ing your suit, taking 

iupew orders for elegant - 
made-to-measure suits... and Up 


’ BE YOUR OWN BOSS— 


Your time is your own—plenty of 
money—stylish clothes, Your profita 
are 60 big—confidentiml terms so lib- 

4: {) eral we can explain them only in & letter. 
Big Pay for Easy Work 
No money or experience required. 

by We want your spare time—not your money. 
We back you with our capital—teach you 
@ everything--start you on the road tow 
2 2 —get the 
Big Outtit Fr e exclusive 
agency in yourtown. Write quick. Got 
the whole proposision, tine outfit—every= 
thing FREE. Write today—now. 


& Chicago Woolen Mills Co. ouhtsk233 St, 





AGENTS $3 a Day 


~% MEW PATENTED AUTOMATIG 
a. CURRY COMB 


Made of best cold roiled 
stee!. Horsemen dolighted. 
Takes just half the time 
to clean a horse eone 
a ™ the teeth always clean 
5 ——— ———— no clogging with hair an 
dirt. A. R. Pett says: ‘It's a dandy. Sold #4 last 
micht to my neighbors.*’ Easy seller, Big profits 
Going fast. Write quick. Froe sample to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 5455 Wayne 8t., Daston. Uhio 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a Little 


| notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


es 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








WHY CROPS ARE LAID-BY ON 
RIDGES. 


Some Faetors in the Cultivation of 
Both Corn and Cotton. 


READER writes: “In traveling 

over the farms I find that a 
great many farmers are still throw- 
ing up high ridges for corn and cot- 
ton rows at laying-by time.’’ 

A great many others express sur- 
prise that so many farmers lay-by 
their crops on a ridge, after all that 
has been said and proved regarding 
the advantages of level cultivation. 
There are probably few people who 
have not been told that the best 
farmers believe that it is best 
to lay-by crops practically on a level. 
There is no way of knowing how 
many believe this, but it is safe to 
state that a great many of those 
whose crops are laid-by on a ridge 
would prefer to have them on the 
level when laid-by if this could be 
done and still plant and cultivate as 
they have been in the habit of doing. 

If we assume that both cotton and 
cern would do _ better practically 
every year and on practically all 
lands if they were cultivated level 
after, say May 1 to May 15—which 
assumption is probably fully justi- 
fied by the facts—why is this not 
done? 

It will probably be well to discuss 
cotton and corn separately for they 
have differences which somewhat 
change the problem for each. 

Why is cotton planted on a ridge? 

Many will answer that such is 
necessary in order to have rather 
deep furrows to carry off excess of 
water. This, at least, is the conten- 
tion of many river-bottom or low- 
land farmers. The writer does not 
think there is much to this; for if a 
deep furrow is necessary between 
each cotton row to either carry off 
or hold the water, no profitable crop 
will be made. Such land will not 
make a crop in a wet season whether 
planted on a ridge or level. 

A much more important reason is, 
that cotton is a warm-weather crop 
and the young cotton plant is not a 
strong or rapid grower. If planted 
on a ridge, therefore, it is planted in 
warmer soil and a better stand and 
a@ more vigorous early growth is ob- 
tained. 

The question, then, is, does this 
advantage obtained from planting on 
a ridge outweigh the disadvantage 
the plants suffer later in the season 
from lack of moisture because of 
being upon a ridge? 

Inasmuch as cotton withstands 
dry weather well, as is proved by the 
fact that a dry year usually means a 
large cotton crop, we believe that the 
advantages obtained in the early 
growth of the cotton, because of be- 
ing planted on a slight ridge, are 
greater than any damage it receives 
from lack of moisture because of be- 
ing on such a ridge later in the sea- 
son, except on well-drained, warm 
soils. 

It is true that cotton is planted on 
higher ridges than are necessary and 
that the methods of cultivation are 
such as to make these ridges higher 
at laying-by time than when planted; 
but until our lands are better drain- 
ed it is probably best to plant cotton 
on a slight bed or ridge, and as long 
as it is planted on a ridge it is prac- 
tically impossible to lay it by level. 

As to corn, the case is different. 
That planted earlier than it should 
be and on lands so poorly drained as 


to be unfit for cultivation may also 
do better on a slight bed, but prac- 
tically all corn should be planted 
level and cultivated level. It is a 
quick-growing, vigorous plant and 
will not stand dry weather later in 
the season; therefore, there is every 
reason why ridges are not necessary. 
early in the season and why level 
eultivation to conserve moisture 
Jater in the season is of the greatest 
importance. Corn planted and culti- 
vated level will do about as well a 
wet season and very much better a@ 
dry season. 

But why are both these crops usu- 
ally laid-by on ridges higher than 
those on which they are planted? 

First, it is practically impossible 
to lay them by on less ridge than on 
which they are planted. In fact, the 
whole tendency of cultivation is to 
increase the ridge. 

Second, the methods of cultivation 
and the implements used make it 
easier to destroy the grass and weeds 
close to the plants by throwing dirt 
on them. In fact, it is practically 
impossible to keep down these weeds 
by our methods of cultivation and 
the implements used except by grad- 
ually working the dirt from the cen- 
ters of the rows towards the plants. 
Until we drain our land better, cot- 
ton will and probably should be laid- 
by on a slight ridge because it is bet- 
ter to plant on a slight ridge and if 
this is done it will of necessity be 
laid-by on as high a ridge, at least. 

As to corn we should plant and 
cultivate level, but until we prepare 
our land better, use different meth- 
ods of early cultivation and different 
implements, the cultivation of the 
erop will tend to produce a ridge and 
and it will be laid-by in that condi- 
tion. Unquestionably we make less 
corn because of the injury to the 
roots and the piling of the land in 
ridges to dry out more, just when 
most water is needed, but it will 
take many years to establish these 
facts in the minds of many farmers 
and convince them that it will pay 
to adopt other methods and secure 
and use other implements; for habit 
is the strongest controlling influence 
in directing human efforts. 





TURN UNDER LEGUME CROPS. | 


They Mean Not Only Cheaper Nitro- 
gen but Also Cheaper Phosphoric 
Acid. 


T IS the business of the farmer 
to take out of his soil in crops 

every pound of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium he can get out of it, 
but it is equally as much his busi- 
ness to put back as much or more 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
in some cheaper form. 

If the supply of any plant food is 
abundant and little of it is removed 
from the land, as may be true of po- 
tassium when nothing but livestock 
or lint cotton is sold from the farm, 
he may draw on the reserve supply 
in the soil for a time, but as a gen- 
eral rule the only safe plan is to put 
back as much of each plant food as 
is removed by the crops and not re- 
turned in stable manure. In the case 
of nitrogen, much more must be put 
back than the crops remove from the 
soil, for this plant food is largely 
leached out by rain water that drains 
from the soil. 

To sell nitrogen in milk, beef, pork 
or in grains at a high price, and 
gather it from the air with legumes 
for little or no cost, when the feed- 


ing value of these legumes is consid- 
ered, is a profitable business and 
should be followed by the farmer to 
the utmost limit. If he does this by 
growing two crops a year, one of 
which is a legume to be plowed un- 
der or fed and the manure returned 
to the land, he can buy phosphorus 
in the form of ground. phosphate 
rock at a very small part of what he 
gets for it in the products sold, but 
if he buys nitrogen at 20 cents a 
pound, then he must also buy phos- 
phorus in the form of acid phosphate 
at a cost of four or five times what 
it would cost him in ground phos- 
phate rock. From this it is seen that 
the farmer who grows legumes and 
at least plows some of them under, 
not only gets his nitrogen for a small 
part of what it costs when bought in 
commercial form but he also saves 
three-fourths of the cost for the 
phosphorus needed which must be 
bought in all kinds of farming to 
maintain the supply in the soil. 

A great many seem to fail to realize 
that the aim of the farmer should be 
to take the largest quantities of plant 
foods possible from the soil, in crops, 
and a still greater number entirely 
fail to appreciate the fact that these 
plant foods taken from the soil must 
be replaced. When they are bought 
at the prices charged for commercial 
nitrogen and for phosphorus in acid 
phosphate the farmer is. either 
“swapping dollars’’ or robbing his 
land. It is better to buy these plant 
foods in commercial fertilizers than 
not put anything back into the soil; 
but if the greatest profit is to be ob- 
tained, he must gather his nitrogen 
from the air with legumes and put 
his land in condition so that he can 
use the cheapest form of phosphorus 
by plowing these legumes under or 
feeding them and returning the sta- 
ble manure. 


DON’T SELL THE SHE CATTLE. 


To Do So is to Destroy the Hope of 
a Future Beef Industry in the 
South. 


HE demand for the lower grades 

of beef cattle, such as are pro- 
duced in the South, has been so great 
recently that there has been an unu- 
sual movement of cattle from the 
South to the slaughtering centers. 
The causes of the increased demand 
for these lower grades of cattle are 
not hard to find. Good beef has 
risen to such a price that it has be- 
come necessary for the poorer classes 
to look for cheaper meat products 
and canner cattle and canned meat 
products have been in greater de- 
mand. The Balkan wars have also 
produced a larger demand for can- 
ned meats which are made from the 
lower grades of beef cattle, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, from 
such cattle as the South produces 
largely. 

This increased price for our low- 
grade stuff is looked upon as a great 
boon by many cattlemen in the 
South, and if the selling stopped with 
steers and old cows, this would be 
true; but since tie South is also be- 
ing drained of calves, heifers and 
cows, from which the stock of the 
future should be produced we look 
upon the activity in the shipping of 
Southern cattle in such large num- 
bers as a serious matter. 

If the South is ever to build up a 
beef cattle industry, it must be 
founded 6n the females we now have. 
We will not buy better grade fe- 
males, because we have not the mom 
ey to do so, and no country ever yet 
improved its beef cattle in that way. 
These females being shipped to mar- 
ket because of the high price they 
are now bringing ought to be kept 
at home and bred to good pure-bred 
bulls. This is the way we must build 





up our beef production; and it is a 
great pity that our people are so 
short-sighted as to allow a slight 
advance in price to induce them to 
sell any female that will produce a 
calf. The beef shortage is not going 
to pass by in a few months, nor in a 
few years. When there is once a de- 
cided shortage, as there is now—a 
decrease of 30 per cent in six years 
—it will take a good many years to 
supply the deficiency. A cow bred 
now cannot produce a ealf that will 
be ready for market under two and 
a half to three years, and there is 
no reason to look for cheap cattle 
again under five or six years, if in- 
deed we ever see cheap beef again in 
this country. We insist that every 
man who has a cow that is not a 
profitable dairy cow should breed her 
to a pure-bred beef bull. We can 
buy the bulls and raise thousands 
upon thousands of good beef cattle 
at a profit without lessening our pro- 
duction of other money crops. Why 
not give the pure-bred beef bull a 
chance to make money for us instead 
of selling such cows as we have to 
be slaughtered? 

We may need the money now, but 
we shall need the cows more a few, 
years hence. 





What Shall He Sow in Cotton for 
Winter Pasture? 


READER asks: ‘What is best to 
sow in cotton along in August in 
order to make winter pasturage?”’ 
If late fall and winter pasturage 
is desired, we know of nothing that 
will give satisfactory results except 
some of the cereals—barley, wheat, 
oats or rye. If the land is quite rich, 
we have stated them in the order of 
merit, and if the soil is poor, the or- 
der should be reversed. On medium 
land, oats and wheat will probably 
give best results. It is possibly true 
that oats or rye will stand rather too 
early seeding better than barley or 


wheat, but as our reader lives pretty ~ 


well towards the northern border of 
the Cotton Belt, it is probable that 
he may be able to sow any of these 
during the latter part of August, 
altho we would prefer sowing imme- 
diately after the first picking of cot- 
ton in September. In order to ob- 
tain more and better late winter and 
early spring grazing, it might be well 
to sow some vetch or crimson clover 
seed with these cereals. If these 
have not been grown on the land, 
however, they are not likely to do 
very much good the first year unless 
the soil is inoculated. For grazing, 
any of the cereals should be sowed 
thicker, or more seed used than is 
customary with these crops when 
sowed to harvest for seed. 





Sow Oats Early This Year. 


T IS not too early to begin plan- 

ning for getting the oats sowed 
early enough this fall. Year after 
year oats are sowed during Novem- 
ber or left until February or March, 
that might have been put in during 
the latter part of September or dur- 
ing the first half of October, if the 
work had been better planned. 

It is better to sow oats in cotton, 
either broadcast or in drills—two 
drills between each row—early in 
October than to sow them next Feb- 
Tuary. It is always a difficult matter 
for the cotton and corn farmer te 
get the oats in early enough, but 
every effort practicable should “be ex- 
erted to get them in before the mid- 
dle of October and in the northern 
part of those sections where oats are 
sowed in the fall, they should be 
sowed by September 15. 





The universe is either a confusion, and a 
mutual involution of things, and a disper- 
sion; or it is unity and order and providence. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
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: make. 11 notches. 


: both sides. 
coincide with the last row and set 


(4) 





gi By W. F. MASSEY. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 











HOW TO GROW LATE. CELERY 
| ~ JN THE UPPER SOUTH. | 


Best Method for All’ the Southern 
Hill Country. } 


A. READER says: “I am anxious 
(i to know how to cultivate celery, 
and what variety is best to plant in 
this section of the State .(Lengir 
County, N. C.). Will you kindly give 
me information along this line.” 

You will find that the prodiction 
of early fall celery is a very uncer- 
tain matter here, for it is hard to 
blanch it in the hot weather. I sow 
the seed in late May for the winter 
crop. But you can buy plants from 
the dealers. The Giant Pascal will 
answer your purpose very well, and 
the last of August is about the best 
time to set them. Celery likes plen- 
ty of moisture and will thrive best 
on low black soil like the drained 
swamp land if it is well fertilized 
with a high-grade fertilizer, espe- 
cially strong in nitrogen and potash. 
It is usually planted after an early 
crop that was heavily manured, and 
then a heavy application of fertilizer 
added for the celery. 

The best way to grow celery in 
this climate is to plant by the Balti- 
more method in beds six feet wide. 
To grow celery in this way, you will 
need first a planting board six feet 
long and 12 inches wide, accurately 
squared at the ends. Then a garden 
line, and you are ready to set the 
plants. Stretch the line tight along 
one side of the proposed bed. I 
should have said that the planting 
board must have notches cut in the 
edges six inches apart. This will 
To begin setting, 
place the board square with the line 
and set a plant at each notch on 
Then move the board to 


another row, and so on for as long a 
bed as you choose. When grown on 


i a large scale eight feet is left be- 
. tween the beds for earthing. 


After setting the plants, all that is 


. needed for some time is to keep the 


plants clean of weeds. But do not 
‘handle’? when wet as that may in- 
crease rust. After a time the outer 
leaves will begin to spread and we 


heed to straighten up and get the 


celery into shape for earthing. To 
do this, I use two cords with pegs in 
each end. Stick a peg at the end of 
the first row across the bed and take 
a turn of the cord around each plant 
and stick the other peg at the far 
end. Treat the second row in the 
same way. Now shovel in the soil 
between these rows and pack it close 
to the plants to hold the leaves 
erect. Go over row after row in the 
same way. Then, as the nights get 
cool, you can commence the earth- 
ing by shoveling the soil between the 
plants and carrying it up six inches 
outside the ends of the rows, thus 
making the bed full six feet wide. 
Just keep the growing central bud 
above the soil, and avoid getting 
earth into the heart of the plants. 
Keep earthing as the celery gets 
above the last, and finally, when real 
freezing weather threatens about De- 
cember cover the bed all over with 
earth, and then cover thickly with 
pine straw, and you can take out the 
celery as wanted during the winter. 

You can get small plants at any 
time and set them in rows close to- 
gether and keep clean and will then 
have them at hand at planting time. 








A reader asks ‘“‘What is the best 
time of the year for setting straw- 
berry plants and the kind of land to 
use?’’ The best time for setting 
strawberries is in November. They 
prefer levél, moist land, but will 
thrive in ary good soil. 


. How to Grow Winter’ Lettuce. 


~-TRUCKER-: says: - “‘I' had splen- 

did success with the’ Big Boston 
lettuce under cloth-last. winter, and 
want. to know -the largest heading 
lettuce and best for growing under 
cloth, and when to sow seed to have 
it head for Thanksgiving?” 

Last winter was unusually mild, 
and you are up in Guilford County, 
North Carolina, and another winter 
you may find the cloth insufficient 
for the lettuce. I use on my frames 
double-glazed hotbed sashes. They 
cost more at the outset, but are 
made of clear heart cypress lumber 
and will-last a lifetime, and in the 
long run are cheaper, and certainly 
better than cloth, These sashes have 
a dead air space between two layers 
of glass, and no frost ever gets 
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other frame in which the tomato 
plants are transplanted to harden off 
for the open ground in April, and the 
beets will be ready ‘to pull in April 
and May. The later crop of winter 
lettuce is in another frame, and when 
it is cut out in early spring, a hill of 
cucumbers is planted under each 
sash, and carefully attended to till 
the weather is warm enough to ex- 
pose them without the sashes, and 


these cucumbers will be bearing in™ 


late May and early June before those 
planted outside have made a start. 

Where one goes into the cultiva- 
tion of frames he should have plenty 
of frames and glass sashes for them, 
and the double-glazed sashes are far 
better than single-glazed ones. Even 
my greenhouse is double glazed. 





How to Fight Sheep Sorrel. 


HIS from a reader: “I have @& 
field of white sandy land, fairly 
good But there is a kind of weed 
that grows in spots and seems hard 
to destroy. I have been told that 
this weed is called ‘sheep sol.’ Noth- 





THE SEASON FOR DEEP PLOWING IS AGAIN 
AT HAND. 





O, PLOWMAN, 
plow 

The mearing lands, 

The meadow lands, 

The mountain lands: 

All life is bare 

Beneath your share, -° 

All love is in your lusty 
hands: 

Up, horses, now! 

And straight and true 

Let every broken furrow 
run: 

The strength you sweat 

Shall blossom yet 

In golden glory to the 
sun.— 


Seosamh MacCathmhaoil, 


in Irish Homestead. 














through if the sides of the frame 
are well banked with earth, and I 
can grow crops like radishes and 
beets in winter that you cannot grow 
under cloth. 

There is no better winter lettuce 
than the Big Boston. There is a 
larger heading lettuce, the Wonder- 
ful, or Shellem, lettuce. This is the 
largest headed lettuce I know, but 
it is not suited to winter heading. It 
makes fine heads in spring from win- 
tered-over plants, or from early sown 
seed in spring. To get lettuce for 
Thanksgiving I would use the May 
King lettuce, which heads earlier 
than Big Boston. Sow the seed thin- 
ly on a well prepared bed about the 
first of August. Cover the bed with 
gunny sacks to retain moisture and 
prevent crusting, and take them off 
as the seed germinate. Set these in 
the frames, after filling the soil with 
rotten manure, and as they grow 
scatter nitrate of soda between the 
rows. Then when the nights get 
cold be ready to protect them with 
the cloth or sashes, and these will 
give good heads for Thanksgiving. 

Seed of Big Boston for the winter 
crop should be sown in September, 
and in all dry and hot weather you 
can get the seed up much better by 
covering with gunny sacks or any 
old fertilizer sack and water on this. 
But do not follow the winter lettuce 
right after the fall lettuce, for you 
will get the wilt disease. My lettuce 
of the fall crop is cleaned out by 
Christmas, and then I sow radishes 
and beets in rows in the frame six 
inches apart. The radishes grow 
quickly and are pulled during the 
winter and the beets then have all 
the room. In March the sashes are 
taken off the beets and out on an- 


ing will grow where it grows. How 
shall I get rid of it and prepare the 
land for tobacco next year?’’ 

I suppose that the plant you refer 
to is sheep sorrel, not sol. It takes 
the soil because the soil has gotten 
into a condition that it will produce 
nothing better. Sorrel will thrive on 
soil too poor and acid for other 
plants. It will rarely give any se- 
rious trouble where the land is farm- 
ed in a systematic rotation and kept 
sweet by an occasional liming. When 
I see a last year’s stalk field left out 
to “rest”? and grow up with sorrel, I 
always know that that land belongs 
to someone who does not find farm- 
ing to pay, simply because he is not 
farming, but merely cultivating the 
soil. Sorrel will grow on rich soil, 
but when we have the land in good 
sweet condition, the legumes will 
thrive and peas and clover will crowd 
out the sorrel. 

To get that land ready for tobacco 
next spring, plow the sorrel down 
and sow cowpeas, and turn these un- 
der in the fall and spread 1,000 
pounds of lime an acre and harrow 
it in and sow crimson clover and 
turn that for tobacco. Cultivate the 
crop clean and sow the clover again 
among the tobacco and you can turn 
this for cotton or corn. In short, get 
your land into a good rotation of 
crops and give the sorrel no chance. 





Wrong Plowing, Probably. 


LEASE tell me what is the mat- 

ter with my corn?” writes a friend, 
“T turned under the winter cover of 
rye the second week in April, and 
used 200 pounds of acid phosphate. 
Has been cultivated level and shal- 
low, and looked well till the drouth 


began, when the corn withered and 
twisted. I found that the corn has 
only a few short roots, none more 
than four inches long. What is the 
cause of this?”’ 

I think that the chances are that 
you have flopped the rye over flat 
and have cut off the rise of ‘the capil- 
lary moisture. Rye turned under af- 
ter it gets strawy, decays slowly; and 
if turned completely under flat it wilt 
do more harm than good. Rye should 
always be turned when not over 
knee high... Then it.-will decay rap- 
idly. Then, too, edge. up the fur- 
Tows and do not try to put all the 
rye out of sight, for if- you bury a 
solid layer under the corn, the corn 
will be sure to suffer from. drouth. 





‘Orange Hawkweed. 


ROM Alleghany County, N.C. “A 

weed called hawkweed has come 

in here and kills the grass. - Would 

it be better to sow Johnson grass, 

and will that grass overcome the 
weed?” 

It is doubtful if Johnson grass 
would live through the winter up on 
the Alleghany plateau. It is a good 
hay grass but not a pasture grass, 
and you refer mainly to pasture grass 
I suppose as you are in a grazing 
section. Weeds like the hawkweed 
get in from other sections in grass 
seed. The orange hawkweed is a 
Western plant and has. doubtless 
come in Western grass seed. But 
where a weed takes possession of a 
pasture it is the fault of the owner 
of the land. The common practice 
is to assume that a pasture can take 
care of itself; but to maintain a 
good sod the pasture must be helped. 
Every young animal grazed on it re- 
moves the phosphates in building up 
his bony system and the land: gets 
too poor for grass to grow strongly, 
and the weeds choke it. But if the 
weeds are kept mowed off and never 
allowed to seed, they will die out if 
the pasture has an annual top-dress- 
ing of bone meal to encourage the 
growth of the grass. The weeds get 
possession mainly because the fertil- 
ity of the soil has run down by graz- 
ing and no help given to the grass. 
Liming about once in six years will 
also help to maintain the sod. I 
know a similar section north of you 
where for 60 years or more: the 
pastures have had an annual dress- 
ing of raw bone meal and kept clean 
of weeds, and the land makes more 
grass than the cattle can keep down. 

To get rid of weeds, simply do not 
let them grow and seed. If any 
plant has its green top continually 
kept off, the roots will finally die 
The mower is the best thing to keep 
a@ pasture clean, and to make the 
grass grow it must be fed. Johnson 
grass is not a pasture grass at all 
and only actual experiment can show 
whether it will thrive with you. But 
if it does, and you allow it to seed, 
you will soon have no other grass .in 
the neighborhood. : 





How to Keep Onions. 


RITES a subscriber: . “I have 

grown Red, White and Yellow 
Globe onions to exhibit at our county 
fair. When should they be taken up 
and how kept?” 

Pull the onions as soon as the tops 
turn yellowish and begin to fall over. 
Leave them all day in the sun and 
then put under shelter to cure with 
the tops on. When cured remove 
them to as cool and dark a. place 
as you have and do not remove the 
tops till wanted for use or exhibit. 





You Can't Do Both. 


SUBSCRIBER writes: “I have a 

field of red clover. Can I turn 
under the second crop and sow crim- 
son clover and plant corn after it and 
not ruin the red clover?’’ 

In other words, can you eat a cake 
and keep it too? Turning under the 
red ‘clover certainly ruins it’ as a 
clover, but it makes good plant food. 
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Harm Work 





By T. B. PARKER. 


for August. 








ITH the coming of August, 
W many farmers are looking 
forward to the time when 
they can lay down the plow and the 
hoe and take some time off. This is 
well. The farmer and his wife should 
take a vacation as well as other peo- 
ple. If you cannot go off to the 
springs or some other watering place 
(which is of doubtful expediency), 
visit relatives or go pienicking, fish- 
ing, ete. The diversion and rest for 
a few days or a week will be bene- 
“cial. The saying, “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” is as 
applicable to farmers as to other 
people. Mingle with the younger 
people and take part in their sports 
as far as you can. We should en- 
deavor to keep a tight hold on a 
youthful spirit as long as we can. 
Old age will come to us soon enough, 
even when we do our best to keep it 
off. But to take this vacation, do 
not be in too big a hurry to ‘‘lay-by”’ 
erops. 

Cotton and young corn should be 
cultivated until in August. After 
the cultivation of crops ceases look 
after terraces at once and if neces- 
sary run a turn-plow around them 
and mend weak places with a shovel 
so as to guard against breaking. A 
broken terrace is worse than no ter- 
race. It is often that in cultivating 
crops, proper regard is not given to 
the terraces and they are literally 
cut in two with plow or cultivator. 
Unless this injury is repaired, heavy 
rains may break them and consider- 
able damage be done to the field be- 
fore the spring when they are usual- 
ly gone over and plowed up. A stitch 
in time may save the terrace and the 
disaster to the field that would fol- 
low. 


If You Haven’t Screened the House, 
Do It Now. 


Also before taking the vacation, 
clean up about the premises. Cut 
down weeds, briers, bushes, etc., and 
give things a neat appearance. It 
will pay from both the standpoint of 
health and improved appearances. 
Also see to it that the house, win- 
dows, and doors are screened against 
flies and mosquitoes. 

Screening is not expensive. The 
wood-work for screens can be pur- 
chased by the dozen, or in less quan- 
tities, in the flat,—that is, not cut 
to measure—and made up, at 25 
cents each. The painted screen wire- 
cloth can be purchased, by the 50 
feet, at 1% to two cents per square 
foot. This can be had in widths 
from 24 to 36 inches. Bright, or so- 
ealled rustless, screen cloth, which is 
much better than the painted, can be 
bought in 50-foot rolls at about 2% 
cents per square foot. This can also 
be had in varying widths, from 24 
to 36 inches. With these materials 
@ person can soon screen his win- 
dows with good movable screens. 

However, if one wishes to screen 
the windows at still less expense and 
where there are no blinds to the 
windows, he can cover the entire 
window on the outside with wire 
cloth and fasten by nailing common 
laths around the edges to the house. 
If desirable this can be removed in 
winter and put away for use again 
next summer. Or, if he prefers to, 
he can have the wire cloth cover only 
the lower half of the window and to 
the window sill below. Doors can- 
not be fixed this way, but screen 
doors can be bought at from $1 up. 

The prevention of one doctor’s bill 
will more than repay for the cost of 
screening the house. The writer 
knows whereof he speaks in this re- 
spect. : 

Attend the Institutes. 


In many States, farmers’ and wo- 
men’s institutes will be held during 
the month of August. This time is 
selected because of the leisure of the 
farmers at this season, Let every 


farmer take a day off and carry his 
family with him to the institute. » Go 
prepared to take part in it, either in 
the discussion of the subjects under 
consideration, or ask questions 
about things in which you are inter- 
ested and in that way draw the lec- 
turer out. Remember the institute 
is yours and is held for the purpose 
of giving you information on farm 
topics in which you are interested. 
It is well for father and mother both 
to take with them a note-book and 
a pencil so as to write down the 
things said which interest them 
most. Help the institute and it is 
more than likely it will help you. 


Join With Your Neighbors and Buy 
a Corn Shredder. 


It will soon be fodder-pulling time. 
What are you going to do about it? 
Statistics show us that as fodder is 
generally pulled, the injury to the 
corn is as much as the fodder is 
worth. Do not be in too big a hurry 
to pull the fodder. Wait until the 
corn is hard. But a better plan is—if 
you are prepared to handle the crop 
that way—to cut the corn, put in 
weil made shocks of about 200 stalks 
each, let it cure out thoroughly and 
shred it. Of course, this is impracti- 
cable, if there is no shredder in your 
neighborhood. But why not get your 
neighbors together and start a little 
co-operative movement and buy a 
shredder and engine and shred the 
corn in the neighborhood. This will 
be much cheaper than pulling fodder 
and will enable you to save and util- 
ize all the corn plant instead of only 
a part of it. 


Prepare for Cover Crops. 


It is time to begin to arrange for 
the winter cover crop, clover, vetch, 
rye, etc., that you should put in this 
fall. Get prices and samples of seed 
and have them tested for purity and 
for germination. Send a sample to 
your Department of Agriculture and 
they will advise you whether they 
are good seed or not. In many local- 
itiés these crops can be put in during 
August, while in the warmer sections 
of The Progressive Farmer territory, 
it will be better to wait until Sep- 
tember to put them in. Unless you 
have grown clover or vetch on the 
land and know it contains the inoc- 
ulation or bacteria peculiar to the 
plant you are going to sow, vetch or 
clover, it will be well to secure nitro- 
gen cultures and inoculate the seed 
before sowing. But in doing this be 
sure to follow the directions closely, 
otherwise you may fail to get the re- 
sults desired. 

A neighbor sowed a field of red 
clover this past spring and inoc- 
ulated the seed on part of the land 
and on the rest sowed seed that had 
not been treated. He said the clover 
where the seed were inoculated was 
a success, while that where the seed 


were not inoculated was an utter 
failure. The inoculation is worth 
trying. 


Plant Fall Irish Potatoes. 


Early this month is the time to 
plant Irish potatoes for second crop. 
Secure well matured potatoes from 
the first crop; cut and plant when 
there is a good season and preferably 
on a cloudy day. Dry weather and 
sunshine are not conducive to a good 
stand, with second-crop Irish pota- 
toes. Run the rows fairly deep, but 
cover the potatoes about three inches 
deep. I have found it well to step 
on each piece of potato as dropped. 
That presses it into the ground and 
prevents the soil from drying out be- 
fore the potato can strike root. If 
you use commercial fertilizer, have 
it analyze about 8-4-8, and apply 
about 500 pounds per acre in the 
drill, incorporating it with the soil 
by running a cultivator up and down 
in the row before planting the pota- 
toes. But if you have really fertile 
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land, it will-not be necessary to use 
fertilizers with the second crop. 


Break Wheat Land at Once. 


Land that is now lying fallow and 
is intended for ‘wheat, should be 
broken at once and kept worked with 
a disk harrow every few weeks until 
time to sow wheat. Land plowed in 
July or the first of August will usual- 
ly make two or three times as much 
wheat per acre as land that is not 
plowed until time to sow wheat. 
The writer has tried the experiment 
and knows whereof he writes. An 
experiment in Kansas in 1911 gave 
similar results; tho even more strik- 
ing than those obtained in North 
Carolina. In Kansas, land well brok- 
en July 15 and cultivated every three 
weeks until wheat was sown, yielded 
about four or five times as much per 
acre as that where the land was not 
broken until they were ready to sow 
wheat. If you are going to sow wheat 
there should be no time lost in plow- 
ing the land, provided it is not lying 
fallow. But if it has a crop of peas 
or a crop of corn on it, that is a very 
different proposition. ‘In that case, 
when the time comes, cut off the peas 
or harvest the corn and disk the land 
well and it will be ready to sow to 
wheat. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
CONFERENCE. 


Every Palmetto State Farmer Should 
Attend the “Conference for the 
Common Good” at Columbia, Au- 
gust 6 and 7%. 


SPECIAL feature of the ‘‘Confer- 

ence for the Common Good,” 
which will be held in Columbia Au- 
gust 6 and 7, will be a conference 
of farmers to discuss Marketing, Co- 
operation and Farm Credits. 

For this Conference we have been 
fortunate enough to secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. Clarence Poe, Editor of 
The Progressive Farmer; Mr. W. J. 
Shuford, of Hickory, N. C., and Mr. 
William R. Meadows, Cotton Tech- 
nologist from the Office of Markets, 
Department of Agriculture. These 
will be assisted by farmers and busi- 
ness men from South Carolina. 
These gentlemen will conduct a real 
summer school for the instruction of 
farmers in methods of organization, 
marketing, farm finance and other 
subjects which are vitally connected 
with the farmer’s success. 

Mr. Clarence Poe is too well known 
to need any introduction to the farm- 
ers of South Carolina, or of any other 
State. He is perhaps the leading au- 
thority in the South on rural co-oper- 
ation. 

Mr. W. J. Shuford is the head of a 
co-operative creamery and: other or- 
ganizations at Hickory, N. C., and is 
regarded as the leading exponent of 
co-operative agriculture in that 
State. He has recently led in the 
organization of a rural building and 
loan association which aims to secure 
cheaper money for the development 
of the farm. Mr. Meadows, formerly 
of Clemson College, is now Cotton 
Technologist in the Office of Markets, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Men in South Carolina who know Mr. 
Meadows and his work, assert that 
he has no superior in this field so im- 
portant to our farmers. 

In addition to this special Farm- 
ers’ Conference, which will be con- 
ducted by Mr. E. W. Dabbs, Presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Union, the gen- 
eral program will deal with many 
other subjects especially connected 
with Rural Development. One even- 
ing’s program will be given up to the 








topic, ‘“‘Permanent Homes for Our 
People.’”’ 
The Hon. A. F. Lever, Chairman 


of the Committee of Agriculture, U. 
S. House of Representatives, Will be 
present at the opening meeting and 
will deliver an address on “A Nat- 
jonal Program for the Development 
of American Agriculture.”’ 

Special railroad rates have been 
granted for the occasion. Let all 
farmers come. W. K. TATE. 

Columbia, S. C. 
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Forget Your Harness 
- Troubles! ~ 


For years you have been buying 
harness, at times getting a good 
set; at others one of an inferior qual- 
ity. No matter how good a judge of 
leather you are, when a harness is new 
and nicely polished you cannot tell 
anything about its You have to de- 
pend on the dealer and the dealer has 
to take what the manufacturer sends 
him. In a set of harness the little 
things youcannotsee are what count— 
the stitching, buckles, the putting the 
right thing in the right place. 





Time alone will show whethcr a harness is 
004 or bad; whether the leather is of poor qual- 
ity or not, whether the stitchingis properly done; 
whether those parts out of sight have been made 
properly, On the little things depend the life of 
the harness. If the “outof sight parts’? have not 
been made properly, or if the stitching has been 
done in a shoddy manner, the harness will fall 
to pieces after alittle use. 

If your harness does not hold up, itis not your 
dealers fault. Put the blame where it belongs; 
on the man that made it. Get harness that the 
maker will stand behind. Buy 


COTTRELL 
HARNESS 


The Kind That’s Guaranteed 


then, should a flaw develop you have a kick 
and a comeback. 

“ Cottrell” Harness comes in all styles and 
grades and atdifferent prices. It cost no more 
than the ordinary kind, You have the satisfac- 
tion of getting a harness at the price you would 
pay for an inferior set, knowing thatyou are get- 
ting an article that is absolutely guaranteed, 

“ Cottrell” Harness is made out of the best 
leather in one of the largest and best equipped 
factoriesin the country. It is made by skilled 
mechanics who have been working for years at 
the leather trade. 

“Cottrell”? Harness is to be found at the 

H best Dealers. It is not sold direct. If your 
H dealer cannot supply you, ask us to tell you who 
can. 


| Cottrell Saddlery Co. 
i RICHMOND, 
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lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual pricess 


repairs 
Do Not Wait; write soday for our special 
MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept: p.icr CHICAGO 





ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
. DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbo 
after yours is done. 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokes each circle. Self-feed. Wor 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 

guarantee on every. E Ereeee Write — 
fol ee re 


Geo. Ertel Co., 
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THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith. 


A big volume, full of useful matter for 
farmers. A handy reference book to turn 
to for answers to troublesome questions, 
Price, $3.50. 
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HOW TO MARKET TIMBER. 


By W. W. ASHE, U. S. Forest Service. 








No. IV.—How to Value Standing Timber and Prices to Expect. 








estimating timber was explained. 

In the two preceding ones the 
[subject of valuation of trees of dif- 
ferent kinds were 
discussed. In the 
present article 
will be discussed 
the method of 
utilizing the in- 
formation con- 
tained in the two 
preceding articles 
in such a manner 
MR. ASHE. as to- determine 
local value for standing timber. 


[° the first article the method of 





Tabulation of Estimates, 


In order to estimate accurately the 
f@mount of timber on a tract, and par- 
ticularly for a person who is unskill- 
ed in estimating, the tree count 
(made as explained in the first arti- 
cle) must be carefully tabulated. It 
it not necessary on a large tract of 
more than several hundred acres to 
record the volume in board feet by 
logs of each tree, but this can be 
done for 50 to 75 acres and the vol- 
umes which are secured for trees of 
different diameters and log lengths 
on this area can be used as averages 
for the remainder of the tract. 

Tabulation can be conveniently 
done by ruling pages for a notebook 
in the manner indicated below, al- 
lowing an appropriate number of 
gheets for each kind of tree which is 
to be measured and a space for each 
diameter under that kind. 

The volumes in board feet of all 
of the butt logs, all of the second, 
third, and other logs of each diame- 
ter, in each kind of tree, should be 
added separately and averaged by 
dividing the sum by the respective 
mumber of logs. This will give the 
means of obtaining the volumes of 
trees of the same diameter which 
contain different numbers of logs. 
These figures should be tabulated by 
kinds of trees, diameter, and num- 
ber of logs per tree for easy refer- 
ence. On large tracts these average 
volumes which have been secured by 
this detailed estimate of the volume 
of each tree on 50 to 100 acres can 
be applied to the trees on the remain- 
der of the tract, the trees being tal- 
lied in a notebook by kinds, diame- 
ters and number of logs in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


of each kind of timber on this tract 
can be obtained and the total amount 
of all minor products. Since the 
general soundness of the timber was 
noted in making the estimate and 
only straight and sound logs tallied, 
these amounts should contain only 
merchantable timber. This should 
give a very close estimate of the vol- 
ume of the stand. 


How to Get Stumpage Values. 


The prices of ties, pulp and extract 
wood, poles, and cordwood must be 
obtained locally. It is different of- 
ten in the case of lumber. The pre- 
ceding article gave the New York 
prices per one thousand feet of the 
lumber from trees of different diam- 
eters. The prices of intermediate di- 
ameters can be approximated. From 
these New York prices it is necessary 
to make the following deductions: 

(1) The freight from the nearest 
shipping point to New York. The 
freight rate can be obtained from the 
railroad freight agent, and this rate 
should be multiplied by the weight 
of the lumber per one thousand feet 
in hundreds; or, in the case of pine, 
the difference between the New York 
and the Lynchburg or Norfolk freight 
rates should be used. 

(2) The cost of felling and logging 
to the mill, ranging from $3 to $5 a 
1,000 feet. 

(3) The cost of sawing and stack- 
ing lumber per one thousand feet, 
which usually costs from $2.50 to $4. 

These two items of cost must be 
obtained from local operators to be 
accurate. 

(4) The cost of hauling to the sta- 
tion and loading, ranging, according 
to the condition of the roads and the 
dryness of the lumber, from 30 cents 
a mile for one thousand feet for light 
woods like poplar and chestnut to 60 
cents for green oak and hickory. 

(5) The gross profits of the oper- 
ator, for which at least $4 per one 
thousand feet should be allowed on 
cheap lumber f.o.b. price less than 
$20 a M, and $6 on higher priced 
stock. 

The sum of these five items forms 
the expense which must be deducted 
from the New York prices. If an op- 
erator makes $1 to $2 a one thous- 
and feet clear, after the cost of sell- 
ing, insurance, carrying stock, inter- 
est and other charges he does well. 











FORM FOR TALLYING CONTENTS OF TREES AND PRODUCTS. 
White Oak. 
Diameter ys Volume—Board Feet. 
of Tree No. of Ties Other 
Breast |16-Foot| putt |seconaf! Third | wo, | Products. 
High, Logs. | Log. | Log. | Log. 


























FORM FOR TALLYING 


NUMBER OF 


TREES AND PRODUCTS. 





Ties, Other 








No, Products. 











White Oak. 
No, 16-ft. Logs per Tree. 
Diameter 
1 Log. 2 Logs. 3 Logs. 


1 
1 
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=p 


Cc. 




















The number of trees of each log 
length can be tallied in the custo- 
mary five-line groups, consisting of 
four upright lines and one line across 
them, The number of trees thus tal- 
lied under each diameter and log 
length can be multiplied by the vol- 
ume in board feet previously ascer- 
tained for this diameter and log 
length. This will give the total num- 
ber of board feet on the tract con- 
tained in the trees of each diameter. 
The number of ties, poles, and cords 
of wood suitable for sale, and cords 
of tanbark, should be tallied in the 
same manner. The poles should be 
tallied on diameter and height. In 
this way the total volume of all the 
trees of each diameter of each kind 
or species can be obtained and, by 
taking the sum of the volumes of the 
different diameters, the total amount 





To take a concrete example of a 
tract of 160 acres recently examined 
by the writer. The pine averaged 
about 13 inches in diameter and con- 
sequently had a Lynchburg, Va., val- 
ue per one thousand feet of approxi- 
mately $17.50. 


Cost of lommine......ccce $4.50 
Cost of SEWIRE: ...cccces £06 
Cost of hauling 8 miles.... 3.20 
Cost of freight (see note). 1.20 
Operator’s profit (gross).. 4.00 
Total cost of production..... $15.90 


Difference between selling price 
and cost of production which 
gives the stumpage value... .$1.60 
(Note: Freight rate to New York 
22 cents; freight rate Lynchburg to 
New York 18 cents; difference 4 
cents, or $1.20 per 1,000 feet.) 





This gave an apparent stumpage 
value of $1.60 and this is approxi- 
mately the amount that a prospec- 
tive purchaser had offered. How- 
ever, in this case, since an increase 
of $1 in the mill-run selling price of 
lumber would largely go to the 
stumpage and increase its value 
nearly 100 per cent, the owner was 
advised not to seil, as he could use 
the money from the sale only for re- 
investment and the stumpage on this 
valuation was probably increasing in 
value at a much higher rate than 6 
per cent a year compounded. 

It is believed that by carefully fol- 
lowing out this method and using the 
amount of grades and value of lum- 
ber sawed from trees of different di- 
ameters, anyone can reasonably de- 
termine the amount and value of his 
stumpage. Local inquiries in regard 
to values should always be made 
since pine and oak often sell localiy 
at relatively higher prices than if 
shipped to a distant market. Nor is 
this method of arriving at values so 
long and tedious as it may look on 
paper. Two men can estimate and 
value the timber of 160 acres in a 
day. 


Don't Sell Sawed Timber For Less 
Than These Figures. 


While this gives a means of accur- 
ately determining stumpage values, 
an owner should not sell merely be- 
cause he knows he is getting full 
present market value. When stump- 
age prices are low the tendency is to 
increase in value at a high rate per 
cent. It is believed to be advisable 
to hold sound timber when the price 
that can be obtained for it standing 
is below the following figures: — 

White oak, $2 per M.; ties, 10 
cents each; mountain water or moun- 
tain red oak, $2.50 per M.; Spanish 
and chestnut oaks, $1 per M.; red 
oak, water oak, and willow oaks, of 
the Piedmont and Coastal Plains, 
$1.50 per M.; large old yellow poplar» 
$3.50 per M.; second-growth yellow 
poplar, $2 per M.; second-growth 
poplar, per long cord, “rossed,’’ $1 
per M.; sweet gum (sap), $1 per M.; 
sweet gum (heart), $2 per M.; hem- 
lock (spruce pine), $1 per M.; white 
pine, $2 per M.; long leaf pine, $2.50 
per M.; second-growth pine (knotty), 
$1.50 per M.; second-growth pine, 
(12 inches and over in diameter, 
stems clear), $2 per M.; old forest 
pine (in Piedmont), $2.50 per M.;) 
chestnut, $1 per M.; chestnut poles 
on basis of 35-foot poles, 50 cents; 
tanning wood, long cord with bark 
on, 25 cents; hickory (12 inches and 
less, clear, or larger and knotty), $1 
a cord; large and clear, $1.50 a cord. 


How Stumpage Values are Increasing 


While these are minimum prices, 
timber should not necessarily be sold 
at such prices, but if an owner of 
stumpage cannot obtain these prices 
even in the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, it would be prudent to hold, 
at least hardwoods, for the following 
reason. Hardwood timber in the 
Southern States, situated at some 
distance from the navigable coastal 
rivers had no positive stumpage val- 
ue until the price of lumber at North- 
ern markets reached a point which 
would cover the freight on lumber 
from the South to these markets. 
Thus grade by grade it became mer- 
chantable. Now that this price has 
been reached on nearly every grade 
of lumber, the larger portion of each 
increase in the price of lumber goes 
to stumpage. Consequently an in- 
crease of $2 a thousand in the price 
of all grades of lumber of a certain 
kind means practically an increase of 
$2 a thousand in the stumpage of 
this kind and if the present stump- 
age value is only $2 a one thousand 
board feet it amounts to an increase 
of 100 per cent in the value of the 
timber. Within the past ten years 
the mill-run price of lumber has in- 
creased an average of about $5 2 
thousand feet board measure. Should 


a similar increase take place during 
mean an 
300 per cent in 


the next decade, it would 
increase of 200 to 
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the value of medium and low-grade 
sound stumpage in the South and 
this prospective increase is the chief 
reason for holding low priced stump- 
age. 


How the Small Mill is at a Disad. 
vantage. 


I think it prudent here to wara 
owners of small amounts of timber 
that a single owner can seldom pur- 
chase a mill and saw his timber with- 
out loss, or at least cannot obtain as 
much for his stumpage by sawing it 
himself, particularly if it is large- 
sized and high-grade timber, as can 
be obtained if the timber is sold to a 
capable and responsible operator 
The reason for this, as has been stat- 
ed. is that the owner is ignorant of 
the grades, the methods of selling 
and the best markets for the differ- 
ent grades. If the timber is small- 
sized or knotty and of low grade, a 
small owner or a group of owners in 
co-operation may profitably saw their 
timber themselves or have it done 
by contract. Low-grade timber is 
not graded and poor sawing does not 
materially reduce its value. Stump- 
age prices should be net and should 
not include. in case an owner opera- 
tes his own timber, either profit, la- 
bor, or hauling. Each of these is a 
distinctive element of cost and should 
receive the full compensation to 
which it is entitled. The large prof- 
its that the large operator makes are 
due to a large output, the use of thin- 
gauged band-sawsg, skilled sawyersand 
graders and an efficient selling organ- 
ization. While it is true that certain 
grades of timber sell for about $50 
per one thousand feet, the proportion 
of such grades on a tract is usually 
small and the average price must be 
based on the average of all the tim- 
ber, small and large, clear butt logs 
and knotty top logs. Small opera- 
tors often waste an enormous amount 
of valuable timber through absoluta 
ignorance. 





Don’t Cut Pines in Summer 


ILL you please write me if thera 

is any danger of starting bugs 

to cut pines in July and August. 

What season of the year cutting 

pines starts the bug? Is pine timber 

as good cut in July, August and Sep- 
tember as any other month? X. Y, 

Answer by Prof. J. S. Holmes.— 
You are perfectly right in thinking 
that it is unsafe to cut pine timber at 
this time of year. There is very con- 
siderable risk of inducing insect at- 
tack to the surrounding timber when 
pines are cut any time during the 
summer between March and October. 
The pine bark beetle is flying in large 
Swarms, and the smell of the pine 
gum in the green timber is liable to 
attract them. The only way to pre- 
vent that is to cut timber during the 
winter months. 

Besides this pine timber cut in 
summer is almost certain to be at- 
tacked by the blue mold, such as is 
seen SO commonly in low-grade lum- 
ber. This detracts considerably from 
the value, so that it would probably 
pay him, even on that account, to 
wait till winter to cut his timber. 








The Need for Tile Drainage. 


F TILE drainage is done properly, 
it always pays. The idea that 
only land too wet to make crops will 
pay for tiling is an error. Probably 
any land that receives over 50 inches 
of rain per year will pay by an in- 
crease in yield of from 25 to 100 per 
cent. 

Tile drainage is expensive, but 
whenever a man expects to cultivate 
land year after year, and has the 
money to invest, it will be hard for 
him to find a better investment, one 
that is safer or that will yield as 
large an interest. 





If any man is able to convince me an@ 
show me that I do not think or act right, 
@ will gladly change; for I seek the truth 


by which no man was ever injured. But he 
fis injured who abides in his error and igno- 
Tance.—Marcus Aurelius. 


Saturday, August 2, 1913.] 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A VERY SMART DOG. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


Y DOG is a little rat-terrier. My 
unele gave her to me when she 
was a little puppy. She only weigh- 
ed one pound then. She is so small 
we call her Midget. She is white 
with a black star in between her 
eyes. 
When she catches a rat. she never 
eats it but throws it away. When we 
gay, ‘Rats! Midget,” she 
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all of his fat off, but now he is right 
gentle and will not kick a bit. He 


ON THE 


FARM 





will kneel for me to get on, if I tell 
him he is too high. 
He is a tricky and a “‘kicky” mule. 
KATHERINE YODER. 
Linnville, N. C. 


Southern Farmers are certainly 
| entitled to the best the country 
| affords—their wives and children, 
and their laborers, should have all 
the comforts and luxuries of city 
people. “Clod-knockers,” heavy, 
hard, unwieldly shoes should be 
rejected and banished from South- 





A Young Mechanic. 
SHALL tell you about my smallest 
brother. He was four years old 
the same day papa was 52. His 





will run all about the 
yoom smelling. 

We children sometimes 
say, “Midget, first eall for 
dinner,” and she will run 
for the kitchen and grab 
cook’s skirts and drag her 
to the place on the back 
porch where we feed her. 
Mother has a lawn swing 
and we often play train, 
and Midget is always there 
to be conductor. We have 
paper tickets and Midget 
goes around and _ takes 
them up in her mouth, 
then she puts them in a 
box. When we stop at Bag 
our make-believe stations a 
some get off and some get 
on. Then when Midget 
thinks it is time to start 
she hops on and barks and § 
shakes her head at the B& 
child who is engineer. 

We children always feed 


IN 
the chickens in the even- 





ern farms. 


In almost every community in 
the Southern States the farmers 
can find a progressive merchant 
who handles Shield Brand Shoes 
—because they are the highest 
quality at the lowest cost of any 
shoe-sold in any town—anywhere. 


Shield Brand Shoes Fit Best— 


SHIELD 


Wear Longest—that is on our 
trade mark, and it is a fact estab- 
lished by the reputation and the 
record made by Shield Brand 
Shoes. 


You can get Shield Brand Shoes 
in all the popular leathers, on all 
the stylish lasts, and you will find 
each pair of Shield Brand Shoes 
will give real service in long wear, 
good looks, and solid comfort. 


Shield Brand Shoes are madé 
for men, women, and children. 
‘Ask your merchant for Shield 
Brand Shoes—do not accept the 
kind that are “jwst as good”. Make 
him get for your sake, and your 





feet’s sake, 


BRAND 











SHOES 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgie 








WATERMELON TIME. 








Photograph from 
C. S. Pwoell. 





ings and Midget helps. 
We carry the corn and Midget car- 
ries a bucket of water for the chick- 
ens. When we get to the chicken 
yard Midget takes the bucket to the 
watering vessels and tilts it a little 
just enough to pour the water in, 
and when we go to hunt hen’s nests 
she goes too, and when she finds a 
nest she comes and catches us by the 
dress and takes us to it. 

There is a tree in front of our 
house which is 32 years old and the 
Jimbs are nearly three feet wide, we 
have a playhouse up there and we 
have to climb a ladder to get up. 
Midget climbs it, too, when we are 
up there and want anything in the 
house we tell Midget and she goes 
and brings mother out on the front 
porch so we can tell her what we 
want and she gets it and gives it to 
Midget and she brings it to us. 

We go riding every evening and 
Midget goes with us, she always sits 
in my lap and pretends she is driving 
by putting her front feet on the 
reins, 

We have five cows, one of them is 
gentle. When Jim (the hired man, 
goes to milk we children and Midget 
Z0 too, we always milk the gentle 
cow and Midget will go and catch 
hold of one of the eows teats and 
sucks some of the milk, then she 
stands by and waits until we are 
through, then she takes one bucket 
of milk to the house. 

Now don’t you think my little rat- 
terrier ig smart? 

ROBBIE BINION. 

Girard, La. 





A. B. C’s. Comment.—I certainly 
think she is smart; but I ean’t help 
wondering what sort of ladder it is 
#0 small a dog climbs, and how large 
the buckets are that she earries. 


=— 


A Pet Mule. 


AM 11 years old. I will write 

about my little mule. He is black 
therefore, I call him Niger. He is 
five years old, four feet tall, and 
weighs 500 pounds. Niger looks like 
a colt. He will plow and drive like 
a@ horse, but I like to ride him best 
of all. 

When Niger wants to go into the 
pasture he will lift up the bars with 
his nose and jump in. 

When we first got Niger the boys 
worric? him so much that he kicked 
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weight is 30 pounds. Before he was 
three he would go out and get a 
wrench and take plows, cultivators 
and other things to pieces if the taps 
were not so tight he couldn’t turn 
them. He would work an hour or 
two and then come to the house and 
get mamma to go and turn them 
over so he could work on the other 
side. IVA JOHNSON. 
Angier, N. C. It is made in a splendid hard-wood 
section. Tough oak and hickory are 
hauled into our yards from the surround- 
ing country. It is seasoned under shelter 
from two to four years. Not until it is 
perfectly dry can it go into a “’Thorn- 
hill.” 1t must stand constant inspection. 












What A. B. C. Says. 


TRUST that all the boys noticed 

the pictures on our front page last 
week. Almost any boy, it seems to me 
would like to work with such tools 
and horses as Hubert Nelson works 
with. And some day such equipment 
will be much more common in the 





For Lightness po remaer . Strength, and Wear-Resisting Qualities the 


THORNHILL WAGON CO., Lynchburg, Virginia. 










Wagon. 












ornhill’”’ has never been equalled. 


The iron and steel must pass equally 
asexacting tests. “The workmen here are 
masters. ‘They have built into the 
“Thornhill” new and better features 
—hitherto unknown to any wagon. 

Ask your dealer to show you a 
“Thornhill.” Sold on a guarantee. 





South. 
* * * 


What do you all say—would you 
rather have a department made up of 
letters each week, or letters every 
other week with a series of “Farm 
Science” articles coming in between? ? se Open 
Let me hear from you. ; a 

pig gs Wy ane | 4 

How many of you are making pic- | 
tures for The Progressive Farmer 
Prize Contest? A number of you, I 
feel sure. Whenever any of you have 
good pictures of any kind send them 
to the paper, or to me, if you think 
they will interest other boys and 
girls. I will give a book for a pic- 
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Founded 1825 


B.F.AVERY & SONS 


Incorporated 





AVERY mittens 


The practical, labor-saving Plows, 
Harrows, Planters, Cultivators, 
Stalk Cutters, etc., made in the 

fy 0 great now 35-acre Factory of B. P. 
Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky., meet 
every demand of the up-to-date 
farmer. 


“They do the work—and do it right 
And make of farming & delight.” 


Complete line of tillage Imple- 
ments. Avery’s Farm Year Book. 
free. Write us. 





ture I ean use, the same as for a let- 
ter. 
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I have had a nice letter from one 
little girl who forgot to sign her 
name, and several from boys and 
girls who did not wish their names 
published. I can see no reason for 
any of our young people objeeting to 
the publication of their names, and I 
think I shall make it a rule that ev- 
ery Ietter will be signed with the 
writer’s real name, So please don’t 
ask me to leave name off or to use 


iy” 


that last alitetime 


Storage tanks, above-ground 
cisterns, stock tanks, troughs, 
well casings — cheaper 
than wood and many 
Lor no duszable when 


AMERICAN 
INGOT IRON 


Rust-proof, time-proof and 
proof against the rough usage 
of the farm. All styles an 


\\ 
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sizes carried in stock. em 
initials only. tanks to ender. pe ss 
* * *€ 8 pete are great 
values. Other styles in propo ston, 
as ge = of you! After this ¢* fants ot very a 2 
wee no etter written with a r catalog 
lead pencil will be eonsidered for 5 _ Dixie Metal & Culvert Co. 
i ; A Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 
publication, no matter how good it 


* * : Greensboro 
is. Write with pen and ink always. NC. 
. A. B. €. 


Kd 


Be thou erect, or be made ereet.—Mareue 
Aurelfus. 























Steams 
Perfectly 
With green 
slabs. 





Farquhar Engines 


Write for catalog of saw mills, shin- 
gle mills, gasoline engines. Full line 
sold at reasonable prices and terms. 


Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Company, 
Winder, Ga. and Atlanta, Ga. 














TREAD 





HEINTZ HEAVY TIRES 
Por AutomoBiies and Motorcycles. Guaranteed one morg 
ply of fabrie and heavier tread, than any ether tiromade, 
PURE PARA INNER TUBES 
Gnaranteed none better made, At Manufactures prices, 
HEINTZ ENDLESS INNER LINERS. 
End@ all yourt iretroubles, prevent blowouts and punctures 


pretect your tnnert ubes, reinforce yourcasing, dowbiethe 


Mileage of any easing, old or bew. Save yourself jobber 
and dealer profits. Buy direct. Send fer catalogue. 
rederick L. Hes = i 


» Dept. g 
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THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME 


Every step in film development becomes 
simple, easy, understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results 
than were possible by the old methods. It’s an important link in 
the Kodak System of ‘‘ Photography with the bother left out.”’ 











The Experience is in the Tank. 


Our little booklet, ‘‘ Tank Development," free at your dealers or by mati, 


‘EASTMAN KODAK CO.), 435 State Street, RocHESTER, N.Y. 














































The Best 


Beverage 
under 











A welcome addition to any party 
any time—any place. 
Sparkling with life and wholesomeness. 





At 

Demand the Genuine— Soda 
Refuse Substitutes Fountaina 
or Carbon- 


Send for Free Booklet. ated in bottles. 












BEARING EXaudble 


- 

MOST 
MACHINE POPULAR 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME, 


OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 
This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service, 

















Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life, Sold by 
authorized dealersonly. All partsareinterchangeable. Write for our literature, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 














THE HOME CIRCLE. 








IF YOU HAVE A FRIEND WORTH LOVING. 





r YOU. have a. fried worth loving, 


know ‘ ae 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset’s glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead? 


If you hear an air that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praise o’er long. 
Why should one that thrills your 
heart 
Lack the joy you may impart? 


If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone. 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of “two or more” in 
prayer? 


Love him. Yes, and let him 
. 


If you see the hot tear-falling 
From a brother’s .weeping:eyes,. 
Share them. - And by. kindly sharing: 
Own your kinship in- the skies. 
Why should any one be glad 
When a brother’s heart is sad? 


If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through -the sunshine on his 
face, . 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s say- 
ing— 
For both grief and joy a. place 
Health and goodness are in mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the -land. 
Should a brother workmen dear 
Falter for a word of cheer? 
—Alice Cary. 





INSECT PESTS OF THE HOUSEKEEPER. 





Some of the Most Common and Most Troublesome and How to 
Combat ‘Them—Bulletins the Housekeeper Should Have. 





of the United Farm Women 

will be “Insect Pests.” It 
should be a very interesting meeting, 
because the woman who has not had 
to battle with these troublesome 
creatures in the garden, chicken- 
house or the home is unusually for- 
tunate. 


In arranging the program I suggest 
that each woman be given a particu~ 
lar pest. Aside from the experience 
she may have had herself are the 
suggestions to be obtained from the 
Government bulletins or other books. 


It may be that some little sister’s 
feelings might be hurt by being giv- 
en the least attractive of the bugs, 
so the names of persons and subjects 
might be arranged alphabetically, 
A” being the first, ‘‘B’’ the second, 
etce.; or if this doesn’t suit, I offer 
the suggestion that the President 
take bedbugs, the Vice President 
fleas and the Secretary cockroaches, 
after which the vermin may be dis- 
tributed without gloves. 


There are a number of clubs from 
which I have not heard,-so I do not 
know how many members there are 
and consequently the number of bul- 
letins to be sent to each. I therefore 
suggest that each club send for as 
many copies of bulletins as are need- 
ed to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish we had space to give the 
life histories of the insects and I 
hope you will have them in your 
program. If you find them just half 
as interesting and instructive as I 
have, you will be repaid. For in- 
stance, I shall always be much more 
particular about having a dust bath 
for the chickens since I have learned 
that dust fills up the breathing pores 
of the body of the louse and suffo- 
cates it. 


T HE subject of the next meeting 


The Carpet Beetle. 


The carpet-beetle, carpet-bug, or 
buffalo moth is very pretty in its 
beetle form of brilliant red and white 
scales as it frequents the flowers of 
our gardens. The active larva with 
its stiff brown hairs is not so attrac- 
tive as it eats the carpets. House- 
wives should learn to discriminate 
between it’ and the beneficial “lady 
bug,’’ as they are similar in color 
tho smaller in size. To my eye the 
chief difference is that the markings 
of the former are not as definite as 
those of the latter. 

There is not any way to keep the 
carpet beetle in check. Rugs instead 
of carpets give them less breeding 
ground or security. The larvae may 


be trapped by placing woolen cloths 





on closet floors and then washing or 


By Mrs. W.N Hutt. 


burning. Washing the floors and 
baseboards with strong soapsuds or, 
better still, gasoline or kerosene and 
letting it soak into the cracks will 
reach and destroy the eggs. Insect 
powders are of little use against this 
pest. Fly screens will prevent many 
beetles from entering the house to 
breed. 
Clothes Moths. 


Clothes moths: are. themselves 
harmless but the caterpillars that 
hatch from the eggs they lay, eat 
woolens, feathers, carpets, furs and 
other things. The moths choose 
darkness rather than light. They 
object to being disturbed. and the 
only way to be rid.of them is to be 
certain that there are no eggs in the 
articles and then enclose them in 
moth-tight receptacles. Moth balls, 
benzine and carbon bisulfide are 
good but are only repellants. Large 
fur or woolen merchants either keep 
their goods at 49 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or else thoroughly shake, brush and 
expose everything to the sunlight 
frequently. The first. is not practical 
in the ordinary home, the second is. 


Cockroaches, 


The cockroach is an_ unlovely 
member of society even tho it be 


cousin to the cricket of poet and: 


dreamer. The eggs are carried in a 
horny pod on the body of the female 
until ready to hatch. : The pest pre- 
fers damp water-pipes and enclosures 
(which is the reason enclosed sinks 
and other plumbing is out of style), 
and feeds on almost everything from 
crumbs of food to paste in book bind- 
ings. They display great intelligence 
in avoiding harmful substances. Most 
roach poisons consist of sweetened 
fiour paste containing about 2 per 
cent phosphorus, and are to be 
spread on bits of cardboard placed 
in the roaches’ runways. The per- 
sistent and liberal use of insect pow- 
der, flowers-of-sulfur or borax give 
satisfactory results. Fumigation is 
effective if the house is built fairly 
close. A simple and cheap paste- 
board trap such as shown in the il- 
@ 





Cockroach and Osckroath ‘Trap. 


lustration will..keep: them in check.: 


An Australian devised the effective 
scheme of mixing one part of plasters 
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of Paris with three parts of flour and 
putting in a saucer near one of wa- 
ter. They eat, drink and cease to be 
merry. - 
The Patient Bedbug. 


He is particularly obnoxious be- 
cause he attacks when we are least 
able to defend ourselves, can live and 
whet his appetite for warm human 
blood for a year or more and is so 
flat that Mark Twain says he ‘‘can 
hide between the same layer.” It is 
a common mistake that bats, swal- 
lows, and pigeons introduce them 
into the house. The variety which 
infests them does not attack man. 
Wooden’ beds, carpets which extend 
to the wall and cracks in floors and 
baseboards afford excellent shelter. 
There are many poisons but the 
cheapest and best seems to be the 
liberal use of®gasoline or kerosene, 
which are not only cheap and pene- 
trating but kill the eggs as well as 
the bedbug. They may be applied 
with a rag, spray or sewing machine 
oil-can. A word.of caution as to the 
inflammability of ' gasoline is never 
superfluous. 

The Nimble Fea, 

The flea rivals the bedbug in so- 
Ciability and as with the cockroach 
and bedbug, only unceasing devotion 
to them on the part of man—or 
rather woman—will cause them to 
depart. .They live and feed on any 
warm-blooded animal, from rat to 
human. In fact, the plague is spread 
by the agency of fleas on rats and 
rabbits. The first thing to do is to 
eliminate the source of supply, the 
cat or dog, if possible, or, at least, 
the nest. The flea lays its eggs among 
the hairs of animals. These drop off 
and hatch into tiny white worms 
which secrete themselves in cracks, 
under the nest, or in any other con- 
venient place waiting to turn into 
the adult with the strength of leg to 
“seek whom it may devour.’ They 
-object to hot soapsuds or lye getting 
into the crevices where they are en- 
joying themselves, dislike the liberal] 
use of lime or insect powder, are ex- 
tremely uncomfortable when mois- 
tened by gasoline or kerosene, and 
will not tolerate fumigation. It is 
said that sticky. fly paper with a 
small piece of raw beef in the center, 
placed under the bed will do effective 
work. Sometimes cats and dogs and 
chickens can be rid of fleas by sprink- 
ling insect powder among the hair or 
feathers. A wash of two teaspoons 
of creolin for cats and four for dogs, 
with a quart of water, is recommend- 
ed. If fleas are on the head or neck 
of chickens, lard will kill them, but 
carbolated vaseline will not only kill 
them but will heal the skin. 


The Thousand-Legged Worm, 


Fhe house centipede is a formid: 
able looking creature, but its mis- 
sion in life is praiseworthy, feeding 
as it does on insects, bedbugs, moths 
and other household insects. Its jaws 
are incapable of piercing the human 
skin, even if it were less timid. 


The Book Louse. 


The book louse is driven away by 
any pungent smell, such as camphor, 
earbolic acid, oil of peppermint or 
sassafras. 

Children who are not always se- 
lect in their companions may get the 
head-louse. Vaseline or lard repeated 
twice, a week apart, will clean out 
the parasites. The first application 
clogs the breathing pores and chokes 
them, and the second application 
is intended for those that hold out 
later. 


Ants, Red, Black, Large and Small. 


Ants are of many varieties, so only 
general directions can be given here 
Placing the legs of the tables or cup- 
board in cans of oil or oily water is 
helpful. A sponge moistened with 
sweetened water and when swarm- 
ing, dropped into boiling water wil] 
discourage them if oft repeated and 
the colony is not too large. <A syrup, 
made by dissolving borax and sugar 
in boiling water attracts and de 
stroy many. Gum camphor is said to 


drive ants away. If they remain per- 
sistent, look for the little mounds of 
soil they throw up in neighboring 
fields and pour a teaspoon or two of 
carbon bisulfide into each of a num- 
ber of holes and cover them with a 
heavy cloth. The fumes will pene- 
trate their various avenues and suf- 
focate them. Kerosene oil or boiling 
water in holes or along cracks will 
either destroy or discourage them. 


Grain Beetles. 


Weevils are hard to discourage; 
they are killed by carbon: bisulfide, 
but there is hesitation in recom- 
mending it for fumigating human 
food. To fumigate when no grains 
are in the pantry and then to keep 
there as small quantity as practica- 
ble seems to be the best remedy. 


Plant Pests. 


The “lady bug’’ lives on plant lice 
and scale insects, so should be en- 
couraged. 

Plant lice, red spiders, mealy bugs 
and thrip can usually be kept under 
control by weekly applications of 
soap solution, kerosene emulsion or 
tobacco decoction. To make the soap 
solution, dissolve one cake of com- 
mon yellow soap in two gallons of 
hot water; when dissolved, dilute to 
four gallons and spray on plant. Of 
course, a@ spray pump is best, but a 
whisk or brush is a good substitute. 

Scale insects must be washed by 
hand with strong soapsuds and the 
aid of an old tooth-brush. Rinse 
thoroughly. A few weekly washings 
will usually remove the insects. 

Slugs or other chewing insects are 
kept under control by spraying with 
Paris green or dusting well with 
hellebore. 

General Suggestions. 

Fumigation by hydrocyanic gas is 
effective. This gas is deadly to man 
and insect, so should be used careful- 
ly. Carbon bisulfide is also useful. 

Kerosene and gasoline will kill in- 
sects and eggs, and the odor has a 
discouraging effect to insect life any- 
where. I read in a medical journal 
that if one is to be exposed to the 
bites of flies, gnats, fleas, bedbugs, 
mosquitoes, etc., he may defend him- 
self by wetting the skin with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving two tea- 
spoons of epsom salts in a pint of 
water and allowing it to dry. Civil 
engineers and others who make use 
of this say that the most blood- 
thirsty insect will not bite through 
the fine powder that is left upon the 
skin. 

In the destruction or discourage- 
ment of any insect pest, constant 
vigilance is necessary. 

The following are the best of bul- 
letins to ask for: 

‘Mosquitoes and Fleas’’——Cir. No. 
13, U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 

“How Insects Affect Health in Ru- 
ral Districts’”—Farmers’ Bulletin, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 

“House Flies’’—Cir. No. 35, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology. 

“House Ants’’—Cir. No. 34, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology. 

“The Carpet Beetle, or Buffalo 
Moth’”—Cir. No. 5, U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology. 

“The Bedbug’’—Cir. No. 47, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology. 

“‘Cockroaches’’—Cir. No. 51, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology. 

“Plague of Flies and Mosquitoes” 
~—Special Bulletin No. 1, N. C. State 
Board of Health. 4 

“The House Centipede’’—Cir. 48, 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 

“Hydrocyanic Gas Against House- 
hold Insects’—Cir. No. 163, U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology. 

“The Diseases of Poultry.” 





Our club is doing fine, we meet 
only once a month, doubled mem- 
bership at our last meeting. Made 
$8 at an ice cream supper Saturday 
night. We think of making up 
money to buy a Victor talking ma- 
chine for the schoolhouse. We had 
three splendid papers on the sub- 
jects you suggested at our last meet- 
ing.—Mrs. Joun Robinson, Newton, 
N. C. 


‘the morning after I have finished 


Easy Work for Hot Weather. 


Y HUSBAND takes The Progres- 

sive Farmer and I always turn 
to the Home Circle first and read ev- 
ery letter in it. From them I get 
many heipful hints. 

I do all my housework for a family 
of six. I do all my cooking early in 
the morning. I get my vegetables 
and fruit in the evening while it is 
cool. Then in the morning I put 
my dinner on to cook soon after 
breakfast, while it is cooking I wash 
the breakfast dishes and churn. Then 
I am ready to tidy up the house and 
have all my work done by eight or 
nine o’clock, ready to rest and let 
the cook-room cool out before time 
to take up dinner and set the table. 

We have what is left from dinner 
for supper, with lightbread and cold 
tea. 1 make lightbread two or three 
times a week. I set my dough to rise 
the night before, then mold into 
loaves in the morning and set in the 
warming closet to rise while I am 
preparing breakfast. Then I put it 
in the oven and bake while cooking 
dinner. 


Since it isn’t convenient for us to 
get ice for our tea I put in sufficient 
tea with a small quantity of water 
and steep while cooking dinner. 
When ready to serve I add fresh well 
water for desired quantity. That 
saves the trouble of keeping it cool 
all day. 

When I have berries to can or 
preserve I do that while I am cook- 
ing dinner to save time and fuel. I 
always pour water on my berries to 
pick them, then they don’t mash and 
stain the hands so badly as when 
picked dry. 

I put my clothes to soak.in some 
good washing powders the. evening 
before wash day. Then after I get 


my dinner done and house cleaned |. 


up in the morning, I go out in the 
back yard under the shade of the 
trees and do my washing. I fill the 
boiler about half full of water, start 
my fire, then add lye and soap or 
powders. I put in a little kerosene 
oil after the water begins to boil 
(this keeps the oil from cooking and 
sticking to the clothes.) Then I put 
in my clothes and boil well, rinse 
through two waters in-the washing 
machine, starch and hang on the line 
and my washing is done. I- take 
them in just before night time, then 
sprinkle and pack away. Then in 


dinner I light my gasoline iron, sit 
down on my high stool (which the 
good man made for me) and do my 
ironing. I always mend and sow on 
buttons before I put the clothes away. 
I have a place for everthing. 


MRS. W. N. HATHCOCK. 
Macon, N. C. 





et 


Two Requests. 


HAVE two requests to make this 

week: First, will anyone who has 
a recipe in which honey is an ingred- 
ient give it to me? I shall appreci- 
ate it. 

Second, if-anyone has pictures of 
any improvement due to good roads 
I shall also appreciate borrowing 
them for a short time. 

MRS. HUTT. 





Save every paper bag and bit of 
wrapping paper that comes to you 
from your grocer and baker, for you 
will find them very useful, conven- 
jient and healthy. The bags make 
first class dishrags for washing ket- 
tles and pans and other things that 
the dish-mop does not reach, and 
then, after using, can be burned or 
put in the garbage barrel and there 
will be no more sour, germ-laden 
dishrags. The wrapping paper will 
be found just the thing for rubbing 
knives after treated with Sapolio and 
other cleaning substances. 





Reverence that which is best in the uni- 
verse; and this is that which makes use of 
all things and directs all things.: And in 
like manner also reverence that which is 
best in thyself; and this of the same kind 











Clover Blossom—“‘Anty Drudge, 
do you like my dress? I made ° 
it. I’m going to wear it to the 
Grange Dance tonight. I 
never had a fancy dress be- 
fore, but Ma and I wash with 
Fels-Naptha Soap now and I 
knew the light blue wouldn’t 
fade, and the lace wouldn’t 
have to be rubbed to pieces.” 


Anty Drudge—“You look sweet! 
I’m glad I told you about 
Fels-Naptha Soap. It won’t 
hurt anything.” 


Fels-Naptha 
Soap won’t harm 
the daintiest fab- 
ric, nor fade the 
most delicate col- 
or. But it will do 


the hardest, coarsest 
kind of work as well 
and as easily as it will 
do the finest. 

All you need is cool 
or lukewarm water. 
Fels-Naptha Soap will 
do the rest. Clothes 
soaped with Fels- 
Naptha and put to 
soak are practically 
clean when you come 
to wash them. They 
don’t need hard rub- 
bing or boiling. 

It dissolves grease 
on pots and _ pans, 
takes out all kinds of 
stains, makes dirt dis- 


appear. 


Directions for doing alt kinds of 
work with Fels-Naptha Soap are 
on the Red and Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 





Aermotor 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison, Stre 
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ATO FARMERS anywhere should attempt to or- 

ganize a creamery without getting a copy of 
Bulletin No. 139, “Creamery Organization and 
Construction” issued by the Iowa Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa. 





REAT preparations are making for the Vir- 
G ginia State Farmers’ Institute to be held in 
Lynchburg, August 7 and 8. In Winchester last 
year, 800 delegates attended and if is expected 
that at least 1,000 will be at the Lynchburg meet- 
ing. An excellent program has been prepared 
and we hope that many of our Old Dominion read- 
ers will be on hand. 





IE great success of the creamery at Hickory, 
North Carolina, is stimulating interest in this 
subject in other communities. This is well. We 
only insist that farmers shall avoid going into the 
business at the suggestion of some promoter anx- 
jous to sell creamery outfits, and see that their 
plans are approved by the State Department of 
Agriculture or Experiment Station before they 
proceed. 
OW many of our readers are now paying West- 
ern farmers big sums for high-priced meat 
when they might be saving from one-half to nine- 
tenths of the amount by growing plenty of low- 
cost vegetables in their own gardens—and be 
healthier to boot! Plant a constant succession of 
vesetables, Professor Massey’s page will keep you 
reminded of what to do. And if you haven’t plen- 
ty of luscious fruit all summer, make up your 
mind to plant more fruit trees this fall. 








HAT we said in last week’s paper about its 
getting hotter in the Northwest than in most 
portions of the South lends pertinence to the fol- 
lowing heat record in thirteen Kansas towns, July 
14, this year: 
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N 20 States, New York, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and California,— 
less than 1 per cent of the native white people of 
native parentage are illiterate. In the Southern 
States the percentages of such nativé-stock white 
people who cannot read and write are as follows: 
Virginia 8; North Carolina 12; South Carolina 10; 
Georgia 8; Florida 5; Tennessee 9.9; Alabama 10; 
Mississippi 5; Arkansas 7; Louisiana 15; Okla- 
homa 3; Texas 3. 





HE De Funiak, Fla., Breeze again warns its 
farmer readers that the boll-weevil will prob- 
ably be on them next year, but takes what we re- 
gard a very sensible view of the situation. We 
quote: 


“Tt is because we have known that this was 
coming that we have been for several years 
urging a preparation for this by diversifica- 
tion of crops and more and better livestock. 
We are not pessimistic over the outlook, in 
fact are optimistic, because we believe that 
just as soon as the dependence on cotton as 2 
money crop ceases, better times are coming. 
The only regret is that we have waited until 
the change is forced upon us.” 





HE problem of rural credits is one that will 

not down. We must work out some better 
system than now exists. Thousands of farmers 
feel just as does Mr. M. M. Hutchins, of Hickory, 


North Carolina, who writes as follows: 


“The greatest obstacle to the Southern 
farmer is the credit problem. TI borrowed 
some money from a Hickory, North Carolina, 


bank sometime ago and was charged 8 per 
cent interest on it. Some provision should ‘be 
made by which the farmer could borrow mon- 
ey for the length of time it takes to make and 
market his crop instead of this sixty-day busi- 
ness, with a chance to renew if the banker 
sees fit—a plan which keeps the farmers’ 
nerve strained all the time for fear he won’t 
be allowed to renew.” 


JILKES County, N. C. is not only a live county 
educationally, as we have recently demon- 
strated, but it is also determined to safe-guard the 
health of its people. In a récent note to us, Dr. 
John A. Ferrell, in charge of hookworm extermin- 
ation work in North Carolina, says: 

“Relative to Wilkes County, we were high- 
ly pleased with the campaign there and be- 
lieve every thinking citizen of the county is 
in accord with our views. Wilkes has a pop- 
ulation of 30,282 inhabitants. Of these we 
microscopically examined 7,846 persons, or 
exceeding 25 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion at a cost to the county of less than one 
cent for each examination. 3,431 persons 
were found infected, treated, improved in 
health and helped to a better scale of living 
at a cost to the county of only eight and a 
half cents per person.”’ 








IDESPREAD tenancy is always fatal to the 

development of a heaithy community life. 
The Youth’s Companion puts the matter very 
clearly when it says in a recent editorial on 
“Neighborhood Spirit’’: 


“People who neighbor with us, make the 
warmth and charm and cheer of life in the 
country. But that spirit cannot spring from 
a transient class. It requires deep roots, 
which grow slowly. It depends on a feeling 
of permanency. The greatest danger of los- 
ing that quality out of country life comes 
through the decline of a land-owning people 
and the increase of tenant population. Peo- 
ple who live on land they do not own—who 
are here today and elsewhere tomorrow— 
are not those who build up a neighborhood 
or who know the neighborhood spirit.” 





RESIDENT C. S. Barrett, of the Farmers’ Union 
says that the thing most the matter with men 
who till the soil is the ease with which they are 
fooled. He goes on to give a much-needed warn- 
ing against the habit so many farmers have of lis- 
tening to and believing any sort of fairy story, if 
only a “smooth guy” tells it. We believe Mr. 
Barrett is right in saying that we farmers are alto- 
gether too prone to distrust each other and too 
eager to listen to men who gush over us or promise 
us great things. The next time you hear a candi- 
date telling of his love for the farmers, praising 
the “honest tillers of the soil—who feed the 
world,” and describing the beauty of life on the 
farm and the virtues of those who dwell there, 
call him down. That sort of stuff is old enough to 
be laid away. Ask the candidate what he thinks 
about the real problems of the day, and judge him 
by what he proposes to do and his ability to do it. 
And when the man with a wonderful new variety 
of seeds or fruit trees, or with a glittering pros- 
pectus showing you how to get rich, comes along, 
ask him to move on. Keep your name off his pa- 
per. Men are not hunting up opportunities to 
show you how to get rich and the stranger who 
tries to make you think that he is the exceptional 
man who is doing this, is almost certain to be the 
biggest kind of a faker. 


Farm Machinery Demonstrations at State 
and County Fairs. 


el 


VW > RECENTLY had a letter from an intelli- 
gent reader saying in effect, ‘I should like 
to buy the improved labor-saving farm 

implements and machinery you advocate, but want 

to see them at work first, and there are few in use 
in my neighborhood. What can I do?” 

We realized the force of what this man said, 
and began cudgeling our brain fora remedy. We 
invite the attention of everybody interested in 
rural betterment to the problem. 

For our part, there seems to be nothing better 
than to have all over the South actual demon- 
strations of all kinds of improved machinery at 
work—such demonstrations to be made at county 








fairs, farmers’ institutes, county Union meetings, 
State Fairs, etc., etc 

The following letter which we have writt: ) 
Secretary of one State Fair presents the !deu 
briefly and we suggest that our readers insist upon 
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similar demonstrations at county fairs througheut 
the South. The letter follows: 

“I have been wondering for some time if 
you could not arrange to have a working 
demonstration of all lines of improved farm 
machinery in connection with the State Fair 
this fall. A great many farmers want to buy 
improved machinery but have never seen the 
various kinds at work and so have only the 
vaguest idea as to their possibilities, besides 
the very pronounced fear that they would not 
know how to operate the improved implement 
if they had it. 

“If you can have on exhibition and in ac- 
tual use riding cultivators, sulky plows, three 
and four-horse disk-harrows, corn harvesters, 
Manure spreaders, stump pullers, stalk cut- 
ters, etc., etc., I believe it will do as much 
good as anything you could have at the Fair. 

“T sincerely hope you will give this idea 
such consideration as you think & merits and 
work out the plan if possible in co-operation 
with the Agricultural College and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I am confident the 
manufacturers will also be glad to co-operate 
with you most heartily if you put the matter 
up to them properly, and that such an ar- 
rangement would be a drawing card for the 
Fair in the matter of interest and attend- 
ance.” 


What You Lose By Poor Stands and Why. 


if TRAVELING through various farming sec- 





tions this summer we have been struck with 
the poor stands of cotton and corn in many 
communities. And the worst part of it is that it 
takes practically as much hoeing and plowing, 
and practically as much fertilizer has been ap- 
plied, where the stand is poor as where it is goed. 

Suppose a cotton field with a full stand will 
make 900 pounds of seed cotton. Then if the 
stand is so poor as to reduce the product one- 
third, you get only 600 pounds. That is te say, 
at 10 cents a pound for.lint, you get $20 per acre 
instead of $30—-$20 perhaps.representing actual 
cost, whereas $30 would have represented a big, 
plump dividend of 50 per cent. 

And in most cases the poor stand was due to 
nothing else but poor preparation, failure te break 
and harrow properly—especially harrow. In the 
writer’s section a drouth struck us just after 
planting time, and the seed supply could do noth- 
ing where the clods had not been broken up; it 
was impossible for them to get enough moisture 
to come up. So you can ride through field after 
field now and see a cloddy corner with only one- 
fifth of a stand, while right alongside, where the 
ground was well broken, the stand is almost 
perfect. 


Important to South Carolina Farmers. 


HE Conference for the “Common Good” te 
be held in Columbia, S. C., August 6 and 7, 
with its allied Farmers’ Conferences, Edu- 
cational Conferences, Health Conferences, Co- 
operation Conferences, etc., etc., promises to be 
history-making—largely attended, unusually in- 
teresting and unusually fruitful of results. It 
means much for the Palmetto State and its people 
Every South Carolina farmer who can possibly 
attend should do so.- The crops are now laid-by, 
there is no pressing work to be done and there 
are special railroad rates. You will enjoy the 
outing—besides the good you will get, and the 
good you will do, and the good you will be enabled 
to do, by making the trip. Go and take as many 
neighbors with you as you Can. 


A Thought for the Week. 


H"« often we flatter ourselves with the de- 














lusion that we would be much better if we 

were only somewhere else and that we 
do much better if some other tasks were ours. 
ours. The place someone else is filling, the work 
that someone else is doing looks easy and comfort- 
able compared with our own. But if we would only 
stop to think one minute we would know that it 
is distance that makes the difference. If I am not 
doing good and being good where I am, there isn‘t 
one chance in a hundred that I will ever be good 
anywhere, unless I get to be a different man from 
what I am now, and that change that will set me 
at doing my task well may be made now just as 
well as any time. —Christian Guardian. 
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A SOUTH-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR RACIAL 
SEGREGATION. 


By CLARENCE POE 














ROM all sections of the South have come ex- 
pressions of hearty approval of our proposi- 
tion for racial segregation—the separation 

of whites and Negroes into separate communities 

in our country districts, as is already the policy in 
ns. 

gg hot has been almost no dissent as to the de- 

sirability of the policy, tho a few Negroes have 

protested, jumping to the conclusion that the plan 
was conceived in ill-will toward them. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, such a plan, as we have said, will 
be beneficial to’ both races, because it will make 
for peace. The white people will not be content 
to have present conditions continue indefinitely, 
will not consent forever to see their white com- 
munities broken up by the wholesale and promis- 
cuous butting-in of Negro tenants and land-own- 
ers, depriving their families of an adequate social 
life and imperilling the safety of white farm 
women. Some relief will be found, and our small 
white farmers (poor tho they may be) have as 
much right to self-protection in this respect as 
have our wealthiest city residents. ~ 

I know in my heart of hearts that I want to be 
just to the Negro, and I believe the average South- 
ern white man has the same feeling. It is bred 
in me to believe that whatever we sow we reap, 
whether injustice or wrongdoing or what not, and 
that “while a stronger race cannot submit to the 
rule of weaker race without injury, it is also true 
that in the long years of God the strong cannot 
oppress the weak without destruction. 

* * & 


Justice for the White Man. 


HE proposition of segregation, however, is not 
T a measure of injustice to the Negro, but a 
measure of justice to the white man. Men are 
not mere beasts. They do not exist merely to eat 
and drink and pile up certain heaps of material 
things called property. Their most sacred treas- 
ure is their home life and their social life; and 
the protection of this is a duty higher than that 
of protecting mere property. It is, in fact, the 
highest duty because it insures not only our own 
future but the future of our children—and the 
race of today always exists for the race of tomor- 
row. Is it not the height of folly, therefore, to 
say that Southern white farmers have a right to 
protect their barns and houses and lands, but have 
no right to protect their higher treasures, their 
home life and social life? 

Moreover, in protecting their home and social 
life, it is necessary for our rural white people to 
use some extraordinary measures to offset the 
Negro’s advantages in driving them out. In the 
first place, the Negro can live on less than the 
white man, and, therefore, if he is doing the same 
kind of work, he has this economic advantage 
over the white man. In the second place, when 
the Negroes become numerous, the white people 
are forced to move out to find an adequate white 
society for their families. 

**¢ 
Segregation Now Applies in Most Things: Why 
Not on the Farm? 


N OTHER words, the Negro now has an advan- 

tage in the struggle for control of our rural 
districts, and it is only to equalize matters, to 
give the white man a fairer show, that segrega- 
tion, the grouping of the races in separate com- 
munities, is proposed. And in advocating this, 
our white farmers are only advocating a policy 
which is in force nearly everywhere else except in 
Southern farm life. The races are separately 
grouped in our cities. They are separated in 
churches. They are separated in our schools, 
They are separated in our trains. In California 
you will find ‘“Chinatowns’” where the Chinese 
are separately grouped from the whites. We had 
the Indians in this country and they were sep- 
arately grouped from the whites. And in South 
Africa now the same policy of segregation we are 
advocating is becoming a live issue. 

We favor segregation because it is necessary to 
give our white farmers and their families a satis- 
fying social life. 

We favor it because it will insure them greater 
safety and protection. 

We favor it because it will give them better 
schools and churches. 

We favor it because it will open the way for 
co-operation and co-operative enterprises—work 
in which it is almost impossible for whites and 
blacks to work together successfully. 

We favor it because it will improve moral con- 
ditions in the relations of the races. 

We favor it because it will give the rural South 
what it most sorely needs—a greater proportion 
of white people, (1) by stopping the crowding out 


of white farmers by Negroes, and (2) by provid- 
ing all-white communities such as white people 
from other sections will be willing to move into. 

We favor it because ambitious young white men 
will then be willing to go into these all-white com- 
munities as tenants, work and save, and become 
good farmers and good citizens, whereas they are 
unwilling to go in and compete with Negro ten- 
ants. 

We favor it because it will provide certain sec- 
tions in which these ambitious white tenants can 
buy land without having to compete with a Negro 
to get it and beat the Negro making a reckless 
bargain for it. 

* * «& 


But How Can Segregation Be Effected? 


} ge how are you going to bring about this seg- 
regation?”’ it is asked. Our answer is, that if 
we can only once get our white farmers thor- 
oughly aroused as to its importance they will find 
a way. “The ancestor of every action is a thought,” 
as Emerson says, and if we can once get our peo- 
pie thinking on this matter, action will surely 
follow. A vast deal can be accomplished even by 
the development of public sentiment. In our 
towns, for example, few home-owners would dare 
sell a home to a Negro right on a prominent white 
street. The same sort of sentiment can accom- 
plish much in the country. 

It will doubtless be necessary, however, to go 
further and adopt some legislation. Atlanta has 
just passed a law saying that a majority of the 
property-owners in a city block can say that in 
future no land in that block shall be sold to a 
person of a different race from them. Why, then, 
cannot Georgia or any other State pass a law giv- 
ing a similar privilege to its country people? 
Why can it not be said that where there is a 
white community and the majority of white land- 
owners wish to keep their community white, they 
can lay-off a district in which it will be unlawful 
to sell to a person of a different race? And since 
the same privilege would be given Negroes, where 
they own the land, the law could not be said to 
discriminate against any race; and the whites 
would lose little because they do not care to buy 
in communities wholly surrounded by Negroes 
anyhow. Of course, too, the law would not be re- 
troactive in either case—it would apply only to 
future sales—and white owners in black districts 
could continue to rent the land or could sell it ta 
Negroes. 

es * £ 
An Appeal From a Famous Business Man and 
Confederate Leader. 
E CANNOT print all the communications that 
have come to us on this subject, but we shall 
fill out this page with some specimen letters. Here 
is one from Gen. Julian S. Carr, widely known 
throughout the South as a business man, a philane - 
thropist, a Confederate leader, and a friend of 
both whites and blacks. Says Gen. Carr: 


“Your editorial touching the segregation of 
the colored race in rural districts, in my judg- 
ment, sounds a note of vital importance, both 
to the white and colored races. Something 
ought and must be done in this matter, and 
you have moved none too soon. 

“I have given the matter much thought 
and [ can conceive of nothing that means 
more to the future welfare of the country 
than the segregation of the colored race. In 
@ measure the question is controlled in the 
towns, but what it means to the rural dis- 
tricts is appalling to contemplate. Already 
much has occurred that needs correcting, and 
delay means misfortune, dire and dismal. 

“Segregation will prove a blessing to both 
races in that it means better social conditiong 
in every way, better schools, better churches, 
and environments suited best to each. The 
nightmare that California suffers from the 
sprinkling of Japanese in her borders, is not 
a candle light compared to the danger that 
threatens our dear Southland, unless there 
can be a strict enforcement of the law of seg- 
regation. Whatever legislation is necessary 
should be accomplished at the earliest avail- 
able moment, or dangers calamitous will be- 
fall us.” 

e¢ ¢ 
A Vigorous Word From Oklahoma, 
ROM Oklahoma—from Mr. George Clements, 
of Huga, in the southeastern section of the 
State—comes a vigorous letter pointing out how 
the South has suffered by our foolish dependence 
on Negro labor. He says: 


“It is a fact, and everyone who has visited 
the North will agree, that we in the South are 
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more than fifty years behind the North in 
farming. Where we go to the field with one 
horse and an eight-inch plow, they go to the 
field with four large draft horses and a sulky 
plow, turning over as much dirt in one 
round as we do in four or five. One man does 
this and rides. and operates his gang plow 
with much more ease than we do with our 
little eight-inch walking plow. 

“Why is this? Why is the South so far 
behind? The answer is easy. The man in 
the North was driven to do his own work be- 
cause he did not have scores of Negroes to 
do it, and this caused him to look around and 
seek other means with which to do it. And 
see how he has profited because he has al- 
ways had to do his own labor, and see the 
great rut we now find ourselves in because 
we had plenty of Negroes to do our work, 
and therefore did not need to seek to im- 
prove our farm labor conditions as our North- 
ern neighbor did.” 


Mr. Clements is of the opinion that what we 
most need is the gospel of work—and he might 
have. added that when we learn to do work in 
modern ways we shall not mind manual labor so 
much. He speaks with deserved scorn of those 
white women who think it a thing to boast of 
that they “have never had their hands in the 
dough,” that they are idle parasites, and con- 
cludes as follows: 


“Segregation, as a solution of the problem 
apears to be a suggestion worthy of consid- 
eration, but we cannot hope to accomplish 
anything in this direction so long as we have 
the Negroes living in our back yards to do 
our washing, to mow our lawns, to carry our 
wood and water and to do our housework—ina 
short, to do our own labor that we ourselves 
should find pleasure in doing. And when 
the whites of the South are taught that this 
is work we should do ourselves, and that it is 
no disgrace for even our President to perform 
honest labor, it will be one great step toward 
segregation.” 

* * & 
Mississippi and Virginia Views. 


fgg pt much the same sentiment with regard 
to work is expressed in this letter from Mr. C. 
P. Grizzard, of Drewryville, Va: 


“It is evident that we upon the farm must 
teach our children to work, cook, milk, and 
not rely upon the Negro. We must encour- 
age honest, working white men by selling 
them small farms and giving them a chance 
to pay for them and to build up homes. The 
poor working white men upon our farms 
work harder than do the poor Negroes. 
‘Work’ should be our banner for our boys 
and our girls whether we are rich or poor; 
then we will rely less upon a race that God 
made inferior to our race.”’ 


From Mississippi, too—from Mr. R. L. Mur- 
dock, of Vaiden,—comes an emphatic denial of 
the wild statement made by a Mississippi Negro 
in a recent Progressive Farmer to the effect that 
“If we own a good farm or horse or cow, or bird 
dog or yoke of oxen, we are harassed until we aro 
bound to sell, give way, or run away before we 
can have any peace of our lives,” etc. Says Mr. 
Murdock: 


“Now if these conditions exist where the 
Negro lives, I venture to say he is largely re- 
sponsible—for wherever a Negro behaves 
himself and tries to be a good citizen, there 
are always white people ready and willing to 
have him enjoy life, liberty and property 
like anybody else. I can truthfully say no 
such conditions exist where I live. Living on 
all sides of me are Negroes who own stock 
and poultry and land just as I do and are not 
molested in their property rights. In Holmes 
County the Negroes compete with the white 
people at the annual fairs and frequently 
bear off the blue ribbon in stock-raising as 
well as in other things. Iam familiar with a 
large section of country and know of no such 
conditions complained of by this darky.” 


We may say in this connection that it was our 
idea in printing the letters from Negroes simply 
to show what they are saying and thinking and to 
give all sides a fair hearing. And if Negroes are 
bragging that they send their children to school 
when white people keep theirs away for lack of 
fine clothes, or because they are shut up in fac- 
tories, or if they brag that there are white people 
who can’t read and write and they help them, or 
that white people won’t work and the Negroes 
will, it will be a mighty good thing if we get mad 
enough about such boasting to see to it that they 
shall have no excuse even for saying such things 
in the future. 

We shall be glad to have reports from Farmers’ 
Union locals where this segregation subject has 
been discussed, and letters discussing the propo- 
sition from any viewpoint will be welcomed. 
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BULLETIN ‘No. 81 
by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Tennessee 


recommends the use of @ 


HOG WALLOW 


KEEPING HOGS 
FREE FROM LICE 


and Curing Pitch Mange or 
Eczema, Urticaria, and 
Keeping Hogs Clean. 


We originally introduced the use of the 
log Wallow and will send Bas -y any one 
who raises hoge a 
working plans Ss building 6 a y Cament Hog 
Wallow. 





Write for this Free Circular, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal al Industry, 
—TS 
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Won't DO! 


In this 20th Century AGE OF STEEL, wood 
shingles are fast disappearing, They cost 
too much; they rot out too quickly; too 

much trouble to put on; too apt to catch fire. 

That’s why 100,000 men have come to put 

these beautiful Edwards STEEL Shingles on 

their buildings. 

Edwards Steel Shingles never burn nor rot. 
Come in big clusters of 100 or more, which 
makes them ten times as easy to put on as 
wood shingles, Each Edwards ST: 
gle is dipped in molten zine AFTER it is cut. 
No raw or exposed edges. No chance for 
rust ever to get a foothold. And the patented 

Edwards Interlocking Device, which allows 
for expansion and contraction, gives PER- 

MANENTLY water-tight joints. 
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As to prices, a STEEL 
Get Prices Shingle es are far below wood. 
For we sell direct from_factory to user and pa: pay 
the freight ourselves. Just get our_latest Stee 
Shingle Books and Prepaid Factory Prices. Then 
compare. Then see if you can afford common 
wood shingles when you can buy genuine Edwards 
STEEL Shingles paeee prices. Give dimen- 
sions of your roof if possible, so we can quote 
price onentire job. Send postal today and our Cat- 
. slog 874 and Prices will reach you by return mail. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


824-874 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 





NOT / 
THE TRUST 
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That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the potrmanes ¥ 
happy. It’s a man’s size p 
from the Piedmont section vlog 
North Carolina Get a plug 
from your dealer, 
Manufactured by 


BAILEY BR 
WINSTON SALE 2 6. 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 































SHEEP WILL PAY IN THE SOUTH. 


Early Spring Lambs Worth From $5 
to $7 Each Can Be Produced From 
a Pure-Bred Ram, and $4 Ewes. 


HILE the care and management 
of sheep are not generally un- 
derstood by Southern farmers, the 
industry. is most productive of re- 
sults when properly handled. . With 
a few fundamental principles under- 
stood, success can be attained the 
same as with the hog, the beef or 
dairy animal. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of successful lamb production 
in the South are (1) early lambing, 
which means early breeding; (2) lib- 
eral feeding on grain; (3) annual 


pasture crops and prompt marketing. 





SHROPSHIRE RAM. 
The two first requisites will avoid 


the ravages of the stomach worm, 
which thrives only in warm weather, 





especially adapted to early lamb pro- 
duction. These are the Dorset, Me- 
rino, Hampshire, and Tunis. On 
neither side of the parentage of the 
animals referred to in the demon- 
stration was there any of this blood 
except possibly a negligible quantity 
in the nondescript ewes used, yet 
with these conditions, a Shropshire 
ram and indiscriminately bred ewes, 
by proper feeding and management, 
some of their lambs were dropped as 
early as December, a larger number 
in January, and the balance in Feb- 
ruary. Lambs dropped at this sea- 
son of the year can be marketed be- 
fore the stomach worm appears and 
when prices are highest. 


With a larger amount of blood in 
the females, still earlier and more 
uniform lambing would result. This 
is desirable and can be accomplished 
by incorporating the blood of these 
breeds in the native females by the 
use of a ram from these breeds with 
earlier breeding habits. Subsequent- 
ly, however, a good mutton ram 
should be used on the feniales for 
the transmission of mutton qualities 
in the lambs intended for market. 


These ewes should be purchased 
as early as possible in the spring in 
order that they may be given a worm 
exterminator. At times such ewes 
are badly infested with worms. If 
rape pasture can be provided, or its 
substitute—which is difficult to find 
—and the ewes are grained liberally, 
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while the last one will assure the 
highest market prices which prevail 
in April, May and June. 

For the last two years the writer 
has maintained on the Experiment 
Station farm a flock of about 20 
North Carolina grade ewes which 
were bred to a pure-bred Shropshire 
ram, costing $35 when two years 
old, the ewes costing on an average 
$4 each. The latter animals were a 
product of western North Carolina, 
rescued from a local slaughter-house 
to determine their value in early 
lamb production when coupled with 
a pure-bred sire. The results this 
last year are as follows: 

Original cost of investment: 


$35.00 
80.09 


OnG TAM, <5 2-06 ae 
SO OWE 4.42606 cn ateiee eens 





Total outlay. «.cescee«#110.00 


Returns: 


20 spring lambs, at $7.....$140.00 
20 five-pound fleeces from 
ewes, at 20c per pound... 20.00 
One ten-pound fleece from 
ram, at 20c per pound... 2.00 
ee ei Gia teral eis $162.00 


Figuring the cost of keep at $5 
per animal, there is an outlay for 
feed of $105; interest at 6 per cent 
on $115 equals $6.90; making a to- 
tal outlay of $111.90, and a profit of 
$50.10 on the investment, not allow- 
ing credit for the manure in improv- 
ing the fertility of the land. 

On a well-wooled sheep where 
good pasture is in abundance, it is 
figured that the returns from the 
wool will pay for the cost of keep. 
There are certain breeds of sheep 
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they will conceive early in the sea- 
son. The ram should be turned with 
them in July and if they are in a 
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the reason that they are tied down 
with a handsome rent-paying invest. 
ment in the sheep business wherg 
they are already located. Their pri. 
mary reason for preferring the 
Southern location is because of the 
climatic conditions which are so fa- 
vorable to early breeding and care 
of early-born lambs. 

The fact that permanent pastures 
have never been developed in the 
South need not be a drawback to any 
Southern farmer who desires to go 
into the sheep business, for the more 
progressive sheep men prefer annu: 
pastures such as rape, Canada pea 
and oats, because of the preventior 
of intestinal worms by change of 
pastures, and through the constant 
cultivation of the land. 

R. S. CURTIS. 





HEAT EXHAUSTION OR “SUN- | 
STROKE.” 


What Causes It and How to Treat It, 


ACH year, at this season, we re- 
ceive numerous inquiries about 
the treatment of horses that have 
been “‘over-heated’”’ or have suffered 
from heat exhaustion. 
In our “Notes for Stockmen”’ for 
both June and July we referred to 
this trouble as follows: 


“Hot weather is here in earn- 
est, and many horses and mules 
will be injured because of fail- 
ure to properly handle them. 
When an animal that is working 
on a hot day quits sweating and 
begins panting, it is time right 
then to get that animal in the 


shade, put cold water on its 
head and rub its body thor- 
oughly.” 


* * * 


“Do not overfeed the work 
stock on hay these hot days. 
Especially avoid all new hay 
and green feed if you want the 
horses and mules to do good 
work without injury from the 
heat. New hay, of which horses 
eat freely, is the cause of much 
trouble every year. If new hay 
must be fed, restrict the quanti- 
ty to little over half that is 
usually fed, and give it all, or 
practically all, at night,’’ 


This trouble can be prevented if 
the driver watches his team closely 
and stops the animals promptly as 
soon as they show signs of exhaus- 
tion from the heat. A careful driver 
, will detect the discomfort 








LAMBS READY FOR SALE. this, because other 
horses fed and work- 
ed in the same way suffer no 


thrifty condition many of them will 
take the ram promptly. If a good 
thrifty lot of ewes can be secured— 
that is, not too old, and with unbrok- 
en mouths--it will pay to retain them 
the second year, or just as long as 
they continue to breed well. With 
proper management they will be in 
ideal condition for conceiving and 
lambing the second year. Their win- 
ter maintenance ration may consist 
largely of corn silage, pasture and 
legume hay, or corn stover, pasture, 
and a very small amount of grain. 


Farmers from real sheep-produc- 
ing countries often assert their de- 
sire to locate in- the South primarily 
for the production of early lambs. 
The question may be asked why more 
of them do not come. Probably for 


or exhaustion of his ani- 
mals in ample time to 
avoid serious injury, if 
they are stopped at once, 
taken to shade and prop- 
erly treated; but the 
careless driver may keep 
the distressed horse go- 
ing until such injury is 
a done that complete recov- 
' ery cannot occur. 

The common causes of 
over-heating are improp- 
er feeding, failure to sup- 
ply water often enough 
and too hard work for the 
condition of the animal. 
Many men cannot believe 





inconvenience; but this is no proof 
that different feeding, care and work- 
ing would not have prevented the 
trouble in the animal affected. As 
soon as an animal begins panting too 
much, and especially if it stops 
sweating, it must be stopped or 
taken to the shade as soon as possi- 
ble. If this is done, nothing more 
than a Test in the shade many be 
necessary, but if the trouble is a lit- 
tle more severe, the horse should be 
given a little water—only a little— 
have crushed ice in a bag or cold 
water applied to his head and the 
remainder of the body rubbed brisk- 
ly with cloths.or wisps of hay. Ifa 
small portion of the body is sponged 
with cool water and then promptly 
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. body should be promptly and vigor- 


'. of the disturbance produced in the 


‘remain permanent in some cases. 


Saturday, August 2, 1913.] 


rubbed, thus gradually going - over 
the whole body, it will be beneficial; 
put it is a mistake to put cold water 
on the body unless it is done care- 
fully, as above, and the body is thor- 
oughly rubbed and covered with a 


light blanket. If the case is still 
more severe, four (4). ounces of 
whiskey (about eight (8) table-|-° 


spoonfuls) diluted in cool water may | - 


be given as a drench or in the drink- 
ing. water, if the animal will take it. 
In those cases. where the animal falls 
and becomes unconscious, no attempt 
should be made to give medicine: by 
the mouth; but the cold applications 
to the head and the rubbing of the 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 
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STALLIONS 


The Kentucky 
Our guarantee 


est freight. 


Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
. Show. . Horses 


‘Lowest prices and liberal terms. 
* Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This ig your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 





All Ages 
quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Our shipping expert gets cheap- 








BERKSHIRES. 





ously resorted 19. 

Unfortunately, many horses that 
suffer from heat exhaustion’ never 
entirely recover from it, at least, 
they continue to suffer severely from 
the heat the remainder of the season. 
When given anything like hard work 
on a hot day they fail to sweat, be- 
come excessively hot and pant se- 
verely as:a consequence. 

In some cases even blindness may 
result from the ‘‘sunstroke,”’ because 


brain and other nerve centers. This 
blindness may be temporary or may 


A horse that fails to sweat and 
pants severely when worked in hot 
weather is very easily overheated, 
and when once affected in this way 
is sometimes permanently injured. 

In mild cases and when the condi- 
tion first occurs, we have obtained 
benefit in some cases by giving the 
animal a cold bath all over once a 
day for several days and then rub- 
bing dry and applying a light sheet 
or blanket. Give internally one-half 
(1%) ounce of Fowlers’ solution of 
arsenic and one (1) ounce of hypo- 
sulfite of soda in ground feed twice 
a day for ten days or two weeks. 

With this tendency to suffer un- 
duly from heat, is frequently asso- 
ciated. a troublesome skin eruption, 
that also fails to yield to treatment 
in most cases. 

We wish to again stress the im- 
portance of feeding work-stock less 
hay in hot weather, feeding most of 








“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 

Berkshire or 


tanworts PIGS 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 























50 perksaires 50 


For the next 30 days we will make 
a special offer of fifty pure-bred 
Berkshire boar pigs, three to four 
months old at $15 and$20each. Ev- 
ery pig will be registered and guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money re- 
turned. 


PINEHURST FARM 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











it at the night feed and avoiding as 
far as possible new hay or grass for 
hard working animals during hot 
weather. 





Help for North Carolina Hog Raisers. 


ORTH Carolina farmers should 
be encouraged to increase their 














number of hogs, but they should not 
be led to believe that swine can be 
made’ a profitable adjunct to their 
farming business unless certain fun- 
damentals are observed. They should 
be first warned that the business will 
almost surely be a failure unless pas- 
ture, both permanent and temporary, 
are made the basis of the undertak- 
ing. They should also be made 
thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that there are some obstacles in the 
way. They should know and appre- 
ciate the importance of being on the 
lookout for cholera. They should 
also know that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to find a satisfactory market. 
While our farmers should know 
that pastures are necessary to suc- 
cess, that there is danger of loss by 
cholera, and that markets are some- 
times difficult to find, they should 
also know that the difficulties can all 
be easily overcome. Pastures are 
easily established and maintained. 
Cholera should no longer be a source 
of heavy losses: the serum treatment, 
if properly used, is a guarantee that 
the losses will be exceedingly small. 
The local buyers may not be able to 
use all of the hogs of the neighbor- 
hood, but the question of unsatisfac- 
tory market is entirely solved when 
only a few farmers unite in their 
efforts and sell as one man. From 
80 to 100 hogs make a car-load, and 
when this number of hogs is ready 
to be sold at one time, the owners 
have the whole of America as a mar- 
ket if there is a sufficient number 
of farmers in a neighborhood to raise 





ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





I have then: . 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS hee 
right; and- I guarantee them to satisfy you. 
and tet me tell you about them. 
makers. 


Write me 
They are profit- 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso,.N C, 


Registered DUROCS and BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some excellent pigs immunized from chol- 
era, $5 to $7.50 each, at 8 weeks old; from 
excellent stock used in teaching work.’ 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Descendants of the famous Old Kruger. 














Offspring of either Boar for sali 


le al 
egistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either s€x or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTA 


OAKWOOD FARM | 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 
6 Bred Sews 
Price $40 each. 


First Order Gets Choice. 





























ge a 
Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. | 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 
Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 
= 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
L ; 

















and get ready a car of hogs at one 
time, these farmers may sell to Rich- 
mond, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, New York City, or a dozen 
other places. 

The animal Industry Division at 
Raleigh is in position to assist in or- 
ganizing groups of farmers for the 
purpose of learning more about mak- 
ing pastures for hogs, feeding them 
at a profit, and finally selling them 
to advantage. If four or five farm- 
ers in any one community wish to 
get together and study the hog busi- 
ness from the beginning to the end, 
including the home-curing of meats, 
a member of the Animal Industry 
Division will be glad to meet with 
you and assist you in every way pos- 
sible. DAN T. GRAY, 
Chief in Animal Industry, N. C. Ex- 

periment Station, Raleigh. 





Dr. N. S. Mayo, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va., has compiled a list of 
the stock breeders of Virginia. This booklet 
contains in addition to the names of breed- 
ers and their postoffices, classified as to 
breeds, the associations registering pure- 
bred stock in the United States and the 
name of the Secretary and his postoffice, of 
each registry association. It may be had 
for six cents to cover actual cost. 





You have printed @ number of pleces 
about stock-law, but you should know just 
what the loss from hog cholera in this coun- 
try is. If hogs continue to run at large, I 
shall not be surprised if the disease keeps 
on until it doesn’t leave a hog in Colleton.— 
B..R. Harris, Colleton Co., S. C. 





What about your neighbor who does not 
read The Progressive Farmer? 


Mississippi, Fiorida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a special 


jalt 
THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 
By the process of selection and elimination, as 

well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 

had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 


Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
mes. 
Also Shropshire Sheep. Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Pps 
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POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 





Very prolific. Pigs for sale. Particulars. 
Write 
W. F. KELLY, Cleveland, N. C, 
TAMWORTHS. 
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T AMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 1b. 
‘ Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars, 
@-Largest registered prize-winning herd t 
South. Won 196 oetetel g and 17 pm Anak 4 | 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














The 
Tamworth Show Boar Wis.crar 3. cnmpion 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912, Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall.. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russelhville, Ky. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale 


WwW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr, R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 
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LLLIS SSS SSIS. 


ENNESSEE JERSEYS ano BERKSHIRES 


Five registered heifers for sale at $85.00 to 
$125.00 each, A bull calf by Fontaine’s Chief 
97168, dam imported Isis Mascotte 253830— 
price $85 00. 


A few Berkshire boars and gilts six months 
to one year old. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
p BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords 





Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


DA 
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ee . ” 
Doddie Land Stock Farm 
‘Home of the Angus’: 

40 Head—Young Bulls and Heifers—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come and see o 
herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred im the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 
PERCHERONS. 
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Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 
40 registered and high- 


wi 
be made for the next thir- 
ty days. H. T. OWN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 




















SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
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SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 


Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
die mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and Oo nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky” 
AURORA, ILL. 








SKYLEMORE FARM, 
John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 
Send for descriptive sale list. 








te E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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EDICAL COLLEGE | 


OF VIRGINIA 


-Medicat College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
CONSOLIDATED 


Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
S.C. MITCHELL, LL. D., President 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical curticu- 
lam. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913, 








For catalogue or i tion address : 
J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 











A School Of The Highest —— 
M io 


Grade . 

New Building c pam 

500 Students. AGG GaraLoor™ 
DAVIS- WAGNER 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1 Ww i] 
NORFOLK. VA 


STUDY VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Graduates eligible to Gvernment and State Board 
Examinations. 

Thorough instruction and unsurpassed Labor- 
atory and Hospital facilities. For detailed in- 
formation address 
The Dean, United States College of Veterinary Sar- 
geons, Room (6) 222 C Street N. W. Washington D.C. 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 
3116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Stady Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Litile to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


























Get Subscriptions for Us This 
Summer. 


W. A. Foote, Wilksburg, S. C., writes: 

“I want to know if you don’t want an 
agent here for The Progressive Farmer. 
And what will you give me to take sub- 
seriptions for you? I have read your 
paper a good deal and I have never 
seen anything in farm journals to equal 
it. So this is my reason for wanting to 
help you all I can. I believe it should 
be in every farmer’s home from the one- 
horse to the very largest of Southern 
farmers.” ' 


Perhaps you, kind reader, also feel that 
The Progressive Farmer ought to go to 
every home in your neighborhood. If so, 
write us for agents’ terms. We believe that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and 
while you will be doing good to your neigh- 
bor, you can also make some pocket change 
for yourself. 

Write us at once if interested. 

















THEY SAY About Mr. 


WHA Miller’s New Book, 


*Field-Path 
and Highway.” 


Samuel Minturn Peck: “I am delighted 
with it. You write beautiful prose, pic- 
turesquely beautiful. I saw pictures as I 
read.” 


Mrs. Lindsay Patterson: “Your descriptions 
are wonderfully good and your choice of 
words most felicitous and unusual.” 


W. F. Marshall: “ ‘Sketches,’ the author 
simply designates them; traceries in gold 
they really are—stories, sketches, memories 
—things gathered along the field-paths and 
highways of life and set forth here for the 
eyes and understanding of discerning read- 
ers. * * * Here one finds gentle humor, 
touching pathos, tender sentiment, the 
breath of the woods and wind and field and 

y.” 


Nashville Tennesseean: “Charming pic- 
tures of the woods and fields, and of the 
people and things to be met there. Each 
of the ten sketches is a cameo, all are set in 
a handsome frame, and the appreciative 
ones will find constant pleasure in reading 
them over and over.” 

South Atlantic Quarterly: “A volume of 
essays that will make a strong appeal to 
those who take a delight in the simple 
things of life. * * * The book is a fit com- 
panion for the meditative mood. In the es- 
says one finds tender sentiment, a flavor of 
quiet humor, and @ wholesome outdoor at- 
mosphere,” 

YOU WILL LIKE TO READ IT. 


Price 55 Cents, Postpaid; With The Pro- 
gressive Farmer One Year, $1.35. 











Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a Nttle no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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THE CATAWBA COUNTY 
CREAMERY. 


A Co-operative Enterprise That Has 
Succeeded While Others Have Fail- 
ed—wWhy It Has Succeeded. 


HERE has been so much said and 

so much written recently about 
co-operative enterprises and so many 
theories advanced—-some of them, 
by the way, conflicting theories— 
that it is a pleasure to run across @ 
co-operative enterprise that is really 
and truly a success. 

A few days ago while in Hickory, 
N. C., it was my pleasure to visit the 
“Catawba County Creamery,” and 
while I had heard much of this en- 
terprise and knew in a way some- 
thing of its work, I was not prepared 
for what I saw on my tour Of inspee- 
tion through the plant. 

Our party was in charge of the 
Secretary of the company, Mr. W. J. 
Shuford, who has done so much to 
bring success to the concern through 
his tireless energy and never-failing 
optimism, and tho we plied him with 
questions galore he was ever ready 
to respond with the desired informa- 
tion. We could not refrain from 
quoting silently over and over again 
the oft-repeated statement of Presi- 
dent Barrett of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union that “It is an easy matter 
to make a business go if you can only 
secure the right kind of a man to 
place in charge.’’ The Catawba 
County Creamery has solved the 
problem. 

I want to give Progressive Farmer 
readers a few facts relative to the 
work of this enterprise in the hope 
that at least some community may 
“go and do likewise.”’ 

To begin with the history of this 
movement is not unlike that of many 
others in that it began in agitation 
resulting from a decline in prices, 
eaused by a congested market. This 
agitation resulted in securing the 
services of J. A. Conover, then @ 
dairy expert with the North Caro- 
lina State Department of Agricul- 
ture. This enterprise was primarily 
established as an experiment, but its 
phenomenal success has demonstrat- 
ed that a co-operative creamery can 
be operated in this portion of the 
State. Jt has been the means of 
bringing to the farmers and dairy- 
men a much higher price for their 
products than they had been able to 
get heretofore. 

This company was organized three 
years ago, the receipts for the first 
year being about $13,000. During 
the past year this business has grown 
to approximately $52,000 or $1,000 
per week. This includes sales of 
eggs also, as the company is now 
handling these, having bought and 
sold in the last 12 months more than 
75,000 dozen eggs. For these they 
have paid an average price of 21 
cents per dozen. During this period 
approximately 100,000 pounds of 
butter has been made. The price 
paid the farmers for their butter-fat 
averaged last year 30 cents per 
pound. It is claimed that about one- 
sixth more butter can be made from 
the same amount of milk than can 
be produced in the ordinary way. 
This company has placed the De 
Laval separator with most of their 
patrons and they are now placing 
them on the installment plan, thus 
putting them within reach of every 
farmer who wishes to patronize the 
creamery. At first two or three 
farmers in the same community 
would buy one separator but it soon 
became plain that each patron should 
own his own machine, so the old plan 
was recently discontinued. 

The company is now operating six 
routes, two of which extend into 
Caldwell County, two in Alexander, 





and the other two in Catawba Coun- 
ty exclusively. These routes are es- 
tablished in this way: Some man is 
found with a horse and wagon who 
is willing to take a route on the com- 
mission plan (these routes usually 
being something like 20 or 25 miles 
in length) and when the patronage 
will justify it, this man is put on a 
Salary. I saw one of these wagons 
coming in late in the afternoon load- 
ed with eggs and cream. This man, 
I was told, was soon to be put on a 
salary. I was told that it was the in- 
tention of the company to take in 
chickens just as soon as arrange- 
ments for handling them could be 
made. 

I was shown over the new brick 
building which is now nearing com- 
pletion and which it is hoped will be 
ready for occupancy by the first of 
August. The business of the cream- 
ery has grown so rapidly that it be- 
came evident a few months since that 
more ample quarters should be pro- 
vided. This building will be equip- 
ped with all the modern convenien- 
ces, electric lights, steam heat, water 
etc. A nice rest-room will be fitted 


.up where the farmers, their wivesand 


daughters when they come to town 
may drop in to read the morning pa- 
pers, write letters, and make them- 
selves at home generally. I was told 
that on some of the routes the Farm- 
ers’ Union people would gather up 
the eggs and bring them to some 
point on the route where the driver 
could take them up without loss of 
time. 

This enterprise has saved the peo- 
ple of Catawba and adjoining coun- 
ties thousands of dollars and has 
given besides employment to quite 
a number of people. Let me say, 
tho, that the path of this enterprise 
has not been altogether one of pleas- 
antness and peace. The want of the 
cohesive power among the average 
farmers had to be reckoned with and 
on more than one occasion the future 
of the enterprise looked, to say the 
least, very uncertain, but thanks to 
the indomitable courage and grim 
determination behind it the clouds 
disappeared and today as we look 
back upon its history the old adage 
comes to our mind, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” 

In conclusion let me say that what 
this community has done dozens, yea 
scores, of communities all over North 
Carolina and the South can do. All 
that is needed is “agitation, educa- 
tion, co-operation,” a few men who 
bave a little confidence in their kind, 
a little money and lots of patience, 
determination and a little of that 
saving quality called optimism. 

May the day soon come when, in- 
stead of distrust among that vast 
army of those who “‘till the soil,” we 
shall find confidence in man and a lit- 
tle more inclination to labor and to 
wait for results. Then and not till 
then will the farmer rightly come 
into his own. C. Cc. W. 





One-Cent Letter Postage and the 
Parcel Post? 


HE idea of attempting to secure 

one-cent letter postage before se- 
curing satisfactory parcel post rates 
does not seem to meet with favor 
among organized farmers who have 
given thought and study to needed 
economic reforms, and I hardly think 
it will appeal favorably to consumers 
in towns and cities who are suffering 
for lack of closer relationship with 
the producers. For more than @ 
quarter of a century demand has 
been made from organized farmers 
for an effective parcel post law, and 
the entering wedge has been made. 
The present conservative, experimen- 
tal parcel post law is by no means 
Satisfactory. Its advocates expect- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


ed to see it gradually strengthened 
up and made more efficient, and 
some of them are suspicious enough 
to imagine that they can see behind 
the proposition for one-cent letter 
postage the possible influence of the 
private express monopoly, since the 
adoption of one-cent letter postage 
would tend to decrease the income 
of the Postoffice Department and 
thereby make the plea of a deficit a 
plausible excuse for refusing to make 
parcel post regulations and rates 
more satisfactory. The biggest vrob- 
lem we are confronted with in this 
country is economic distribution. 
Two-cent letter postage isn’t hurting 
us much, and if there has been any 
demand for one-cent letter postage 
worthy of note, it has escaped atten- 
tion from the press. We can certain- 
ly weit for a reduction in letter pos- 
tage better than we can wait for 
more efficient parcel post regulations 
and for rates that will render the 
service more available and practical. 
G. 





The First State Conference for the 
Common Good. 


T COLUMBIA, S. C., next week, 
August 6 and 7, will be held a 
notable convention. Not a political 
pow-wow where men play for posi- 
tion; not a denominational confer- 
ence; not a gathering of professional 
or business men to advance their 
particular callings—but all of them, 
and more: the common meeting 
ground of the men and women of the 
State who are doing the common 
work that makes our civilization. 
*x* * * 

In this meeting will be the leaders 
of the many societies that are trying 
to build a better State through a bet- 
ter people. But what I should lke 
to see is @ great convention of the 
everyday workers, who at their lone- 
ly, daily tasks do the sweeping and 
the baking, the making and the 
mending that provide the comforts 
of the homes of the State—the toil- 
ers in shop and factory, on the farms 
and in the stores that produce and 
distribute the wealth of the State. 
Men and women who do not often 
leave their daily work to mingle 
with their fellows in their various 
callings and occupations. 

* * € 


With such a convention the lead- 
ers would have an inspiration never 
before felt in any convention and 
their messages falling like good seed 
in fertile soil would in the daily life 
of the people bear fruit. And if these 
humble workers will but give voice 
to some of their experiences and as- 
pirations, their leaders will have a 
better understanding of our needs 
and the remedies; and will go back 
to the work they have been ealled 
to do with a fuller vision and a re- 
newed courage. 

* * & 


This is in part my view of what 
the conference for the common good 
will do. A bigger audience for all 
the associations and unions and 
clubs. <A better understanding of 
what each is trying to do, and first 
hand information of what the people 
want and need. We expect the ac- 
tive workers in every club and union 
and church, the leaders among our 
people, but to my mind we should 
emphasize the desirability of having 
a great gathering of those who do 
not usually attend meetings of any 
kind—the common people who make 
the life of the world—God bless 
them. As Abraham Lincoln so truly 
said; “God must love common peo- 
ple, He made so many of them.” 
And it is to the common people, the 
average men and women, that we 
must look for all true and enduring 
progress. E. W. D. 





The Progressive Farmer stands in a class 
by itself—the best farm paper published— 
and I know of nothing that would give me 
more pleasure than to know it was going 
into the homes of every Union man in the 
territory which is covers.—J. P. Coggins, 
Member Executive Committee, North Caro- 
lina F, E. & C. U. 
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Saturday, August 2, 1913.] 
DYNAMITE OR DRAIN TILE? 
Mr. French Tells Why He Prefers the 
Latter fer Subsoiling. 

FRIEND wrote some time ago 
A asking what I thought of dyna- 
miting land as a general proposition? 

[ told him, and now he has come 
pack at me with “cold facts” as he 
terms them to prove that I am all 
wrong in my contention that the dy- 
namiting of large areas of land is not 
a feasible proposition at the present 
ost of doing the work. 

This reader dynamited three acres 
lof land in a certain field and left a 
like area in its natural condition; 
worked the two pieces exactly alike 
in the growing of a crop of corn and 
reports an increased yield of two 
pushels per acre from the dynamited 
portion of the field. He assumes 
that the effects of the dynamiting 
will be permanent, and thinks that 
the money invested in the blasting 
was very well spent. 

In the first place I think my friend 
is wrong in his assumption that he 
will receive a permanent good from 
his dynamiting of heavy clay land. I 
have found the effects on clay lands 
ef clearing of stumps in several in- 
stances and my observation leads 
me to conclude that the direct bene- 
fit from such tearing up of the clay 
subsoil lasts only from three to five 
years, after which space of time the 
soil seems to settle together again, 
practically as close as it was origin- 
ally. With a shale subsoil I believe 
the effect of the blasting would be of 
longer duration. Let us see if that 
$18 to $20 per acre could not have 
been better invested in other ways 
than in the dynamiting. I have seen 
hundreas of thousands of acres of 
clay land tile drained that showed a 
greater immediate improvement than 
that obtained by the blasting; and 
history proves that tile drainage is 
almost absolutely permanent in its 
effect. The cost of this improvement 
is perhaps $5 per acre more than the 
blasting and has the added advan- 
tage of giving an underground out- 
let for surplus water, does away with 
the open ditch nuisance, makes the 
soil warmer, and allows for the ear- 
lier working of the land after heavy 
rain, 

Take another case of land im- 
provement at the same cost per acre: 
first subsoil the land at a cost of $3 
per acre, apply two tons per acre of 
ground limestone at a cost of $7, ap- 
ply 500 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate at a cost including cost 
of applying of $5 per acre. Here we 
have an expense of $15 per acre, 
leaving us $3 per acre to use in a 
subsequent application of another 
300 pounds per acre of acid phos- 
phate for the use of succeeding crops. 
My observation leads me to believe 
that an increase of crop double that 
obtained from the dynamiting may 
be almost assured from the above 
treatment of ordinary clay soils with 
a residual effect as great as that 
which will be obtained from the 
blasting. And farther I have known 
cases where dynamiting and subsoil- 
ing were compared in the same field, 
under identical cultural methods, 
where the crop obtained was almost 
exactly the same, the extra $15 per 
acre that was expended in the dyna- 
miting being practically wasted as 
far as that years crop was concerned. 

When one has a bad galled spot 
that he wishes to cure at once be- 
cause of the bad look it gives his 
field I think dynamiting may be re- 
sorted to with profit, but in general 
field practice my opinion is that 
much better use may be made of the 
same amount of money in other 
ways, A. L. FRENCH. 








a Whatever brings the people together in a 
800d cause like education is bound to do 
a It stirs the children, 





E ‘ If there ever 
waa a time when farmers need to educate 
heir children, it is now. The whole family 
necds education on farming, and a good 
farm paper for all to read will help all to 
an extent. Get all of your neighbors to join 
with you and take some good farm paper 
and educate themselves on farming, and 
ou will, have an intelligent neighborhood, 
and brosperous one.—P, McSwain, 
Blacksburg, S. @ 
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The cool-off route to Colorado 


The Frisco takes the short cut to Colorado—thru the mountains. 


Sooa 


after crossing the Mississippi your train begins to climb, and quickly gets 
up into a region of higher altitudes and lower mercury. 


The sky line shows how high your train travels in crossing the Ozarks, 
and partly explains why you sleep so comfortably on the Frisco. 


The good effects of your cool night in the Ozarks will last ald the way 


to Colorado. 


Thru Sleepers to Colorado 


The route via Memphis and Kansas City is the high-road from the Southeast to Colorado. 
It is the route of least time and greatest comfort. 


The Kansas City-Florida Special 1s equipped for the comfort of Colorado _vacationists. 
It has splendid electric lighted Pullmans thru from Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birmingham 


and Memphis to Kansas City, Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Also carries modern electric lighted chair cars, and dining cars 


tidewater to Rockies. 


serving famous Fred Harvey meals. 





A. P. Matthews, District Passenger Agent, 


6 North Pryor St., 


No change of cars from 


A vacation in Colorado will be profitable in enjoyment and health, and econom- 
ical im cost. Railroad fares are low. Hotel and boarding house rates are reason- 
able. Send for beautiful book oa Colorado, and information about low fares. 
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Fertilize as You Plant the Seed 


Investigate Van Brunt Drill thoroughly before 


buying any drill. 


control. 


It has money-making features 
which you will surely appreciate. 

It is different than others you have known, 
with (1) closed Forward Delivery Disc Boot, 
(2) Adjustable Gate Feeds, (3) Special Fertilizer 
Force Feed, all grain and fertilizer distributed at 
uniform depth with quantities under absolute 


Even 


weight, but strong. 


—The Van Brunt 
adjustable gate feed guarantees an even 
flow of any kind of seed without bunching 
or damaging a single kernel. 

Correct Pianting— Disc openers will 
not choke or clog in any ground that can 
be seeded. Seed falls into the furrow when 
it is wide open; it beats the dirt. 

Light Draft—These drills are light 
Trussed hoppers, full 








length axles and wheel bearings extending 

under frame, make the light-draft drill. 
Durability—Disc bearings are guar- 

anteed for the life of the drill. Any that 


wear out, are replaced free. 


All parts of 


Van Brunt Drills show the result of fifty 
years experience in drill making. 








plete story of Van Brunt superiority. 
Write and ask for book, No. Q VB 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


) 
Our new free drill book tells the com- : 
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Steel Wheels | | Standara me 
For any wagon or cart you ff | World Over. 
may have on your farm. We We buila “ 


make the wheels to fit your 
j\exle, You give us the exact 

\m2 dimensions of your axle, as 
wie asked for onourordersheet,and 


carts for 
general use, 

for break.¢ 
ing colts, 





FRAZIER CARTS 








Mention instrument 
= 





we guerantee a fit. Ifyou are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 
Tite ws. 
Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, Illindis 


jogging 











or a pair. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. 8. FRAZIER & CO., - 








trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
Not the cheapest but the best.| QBE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., } 
: 115 E. 4th St, Cincinnati323 5. Wabash Av. Chicage 

AURORA, ILL. 


wat 
Write to: wo bie FREE CATAL 








B~2 Points of Supply: Address the nearer one. 


you are 
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9 282 pages, 788 illus- \® 








Our Advertisers 


are Guaranteed. 
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Quality 


KEEN KUTTER “recs 


fall so close it would be wise to look around and see what new tools you 
need, because there’s always lots of sawing, repairing and altering to do 
about the place before winter sets in. 

Whatever you buy—hand saws, braces, bits, planes, etc.—be sure they bear 
the famous Keen Kutter trade mark. That mark is your guarantee of quality, 
durability and moderate prices. . 

Keen Kutter tools and cutlery of all kinds are noted for their fine edges, 
sharp points, temper, and stsaight-grained, firmly-fixed handles. 

Every Keen Kutter tool is guaranteed to give the fullest satisfaction or 
your money back from your dealer. 

. If not at your dealer's, write us. 
“*The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten’? 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


Gt. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 


Timely 
Suggestions 
for 
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“THE OLD RED MILL” TURNS 
CANE JUICE INTO DOLLARS 


Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 
YOU want is the oné that will grind out the most 
DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want a Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a mill made 
by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a mill that’s familiarly known 
wherever cane is grown, like the Old Red Mill, a mill which 
years of use has proved the best under all eon- 
ditions and for all varieties of sugar cane and 
sorghum—the planter’s standby. 

Has steel shafts, almest ee friction; steel se? screws, 
which regulate pressure osrells, preventing mashing at ends; 
patent bettoms preventing juice from wastiag or getting ia 
olf box; working parts enclesed; strongest. easy and eca- 
gomical€o operate; ost reasensble is price aad se simple 
@ child can run it. 

Thousands in use — each one an actual proof 
oftie superiority of “the Old Red Mill” over any 
» will made. 

The Gid Red Mill is always ready—always reliable—ranges 
in size from light one-horse to four-horse — and is cor- 
rectly proportioned by proved principles. 


mw. Before you think of buying a cane mill write for our 
free catalogue describing the unequaled Chattaneoga line. Write now and it will be sent youtmmediate 
wy, without one penny of cost toyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our 
mills and tells just what to seck and what to avoid when buying cane mills of anymake. Write today. 


CHATTANOOCA PLOW Co., Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMEn. 


|THE POULTRY YARD| 











Orchard and Garden. 
WHAT MADE THE DIFFERENCE? 











Timely Poultry Notes. 


G ATHER the eggs twice a day if 
possible, and don’t allow any 
hens to “steal their nests.” Make 
them lay in the laying house, and 
make it safe and comfortable for 
them to do so by keeping it clear 
of lice and mites. Whitewash and 
spraying for mites; insect powder 
and a little lard or grease for the 
lice. 


Why One Okra Shipment Brought 65 
Cents a Crate and the Other $1.65. 


N A recent visit to Charleston, I 
was making my way along Bay 
street, when all at once I found my- 
self in front of a wholesale produce 
house, where an auction sale was go- 
ing on. There were present a dozen 
or more representatives of fruit 
stands and small _ stores, mostly 
Greeks. The first thing I saw put 
under the hammer was a basket of 
okra, one of those standard bushel 
baskets that holds just a fraction 
more than three pecks; 25 cents was 
offered as a starting price and up the 
ladder it went, the 30, 35, 40, 45, 50 
and 60 cent rounds, stopping at 65 
cents with the ‘‘all done-sold” of the 
auctioneer. Another basket of the 
same reached the 60-cent round, 
while the third and last of that lot 
found lodgings on the 50-cent round. 
But these baskets were not all of 
this most delightful vegetable offer- 
ed on that occasion. ‘‘More okra’? 
cried the auctioneer, as he opened @ 
tomato crate with the usual six bas- 
kets filled with choice tender okra— 
just the kind calculated to make the 
mouth run water. The starter on 
this crate, which held exactly the 
same quantity, was just the same as 
the last basket had sold for. The 
climbing was a good deal more rapid, 
tho the rounds were 25’s instead of 
fives. It kept up this way to the 
$1.50 mark, reaching finally $1.65. 
Another crate went the same way. A 
third was bid in by the same buyer 
at the same price. Several others 
brought about the same price. 
That difference in the price of the 
long, tough okra in the large baskets 
and the short, tender okra in the 
small baskets in the crate did not 
worry me. In fact what puzzled me 
more was that there was not a great- 
er difference in price, in considera- 
tion of the difference in quality. It 
is more than probable that the ship- 


* ese 
feeding refuse meat with table scraps - 
may lead to trouble. If any remains 
in the poultry yard until it decays, 
the chickens getting at it are liable 
to attacks of ptomaine poisoning, 
“limberneck.”? Prevent, by cleaning 
up all such offal. In case of attacks, 
use teaspoonful doses of castor oi] 
and epsom salts. 

* * * 

The use of permanganate of pot- 
ash in the drinking water of poultry 
is comparatively a new thing, but 
one of the most effectual yet known 
in keeping away disease. Get ten 
cents worth, put in quart bottle with 
enough water to dissolve, and add to 
the drinking water daily enough to 
tinge it wine color. 

* * * 

The use of water-glass for preserv- 
ing eggs is safe, provided eggs are 
sterile and perfectly fresh. In using 
them as boiled eggs, remember the 
“glass’? makes an air-proof coating, 
and the steam generated in boiling 
is liable to break the shell. Avoid 
this by drilling with a needle one or 
two small holes in each egg. 

koe # e 


A liberal supply of thoroughly dry 
soil for dust baths is important. No 
better time than now. <A good way 
is to have a platform on which you 
can spread a quantity, exposed to the 
sun, but kept from showers, and stir- 
ed oceasionally till dry. Then store 
in boxes, barrels or bins for future 
use. 

* * * 


The market (selling) price of 1% 


per of those baskets, when he got to two-pound broilers in the Bir- 
his returns which hardly more than mingham market is 35 cents a 
paid the express and other charges, pound, live weight. Can you keep 
if the results were so favorable, de- your surplus cockerels until full 


clared in terms unmistakable that he 
had been robbed, while the other 
shipper wrote a letter of thanks for 
the successful manner in which his 
product had been handled. I can 
testify from what I saw with my own 
eyes that both products brought just 
what they were worth on the market 


grown, cover cost of extra time of 
feeding and get anything like the 
same returns? 

* * * 

Time now to overhaul your poul- 
try buildings, fumigate, whitewash, 
renovate soil on floors, patch up 
leaky roofs, and generally prepare 




















Farmers Whe Grow Cow Peas Need This 
KEYSTONE Pea and Bean Harvester and Thresher 


{ ‘You can now double the profits from your cow-peas crop. No longer do you need to pay out half 
your crop for picking. You needn’t be dependent upon hired help. You can now raise peas forone-half 

what it will cost farmers who cling to hand-picking. Geta Keystone Pea and Bean Thresher. It doesn’t 
require any powerexcept mule” power. Hitch yourteam toitand you goright into the fleld and cut, clean, 
er Et thresh and fan at one time. With peasin good condition and average yield, you can thresh 8 to 10 bushels 
BH perhour. If you try to mow and thresh them bad weather may ruin your crop. With this machine you 
‘ are independent of weather—independent of help. You need no engine power. The machine actually 
pays for ftself. Any farmer who grows peas and picks by hand is wasting halfthe crop that a Keystone 


would save. Farmers everywhere are using them. 
4 the C. +H , DOUBLES 
Saves 3-4 the Cost o arvesting PROFITS 
You have to grow cow-peas. They're the salvation ofoursoils. Oneof 
these machines makes harvesting a pleasure instead of drudgery. Keeps 
the boys interested in cow-peas. And you make twice the profit from 
‘the same yield that another farmer makes who 
hand- picks”. 
Don’t delay a day longer. Write now for full in- 
formation about the Keystone Pea and Bean 
Thresher. Let us send you 
Free our folder describing 
it and telling what farmers say who ar 
using them and making money. hed 
eystone 
Machine Co. 
\York, Pa, 


















) Farm 
Box B 





that morning, and that the reason 
for the difference in the price was 
the one word that more than all oth- 
ers regulates the price of okra or any 


for fall work. Don’t delay until 
time for making up your breedirg 
pens keeps you busy. 

* * #* 


other vegetable or fruit—quality, If your poultry runs are not pro- 
quality, quality. It’s quality that vided with shade from growing 
does the work, especially when things, be a little merciful to your 


Greeks and Italians, who have been 
brought up on quality religion are 
the bidders. 

It was the farmer who had permit- 
ted his okra to stand in the field from 
ignorance or from laziness, till it had 
grown too large and tough, that had 
done the robbing in this instance in- 
stead of the express company or the 
commission merchant. And he can 
blame no one but himseif unless he 
was up against a labor condition that 
made it impossible for him to gather 
it earlier. But even in that event it 
would have been better for him to 
have gone along through the field 
|} and cut off these big pods than to 
j) | have paid for the privilege of ship- 


poultry and supply shelters, 20 to 30 
inches high, of light boards or even 
of canvas. 

* * # 

Market your eggs regularly, twice 
a week at least. Your customers 
want fresh eggs, and you can’t guar- 
antee them such if you hold them in 
hot weather without cold storage fa- 
cilities. 

xe * 

Cut down the corn feed during 
hot months, especially for moulting 
birds. Green feeds, alfalfa or clo- 
vers especially, and wheat for grain, 

*“* * * 

At this time of year, more than 

any other, weekly or semi-weekly 





Tennessee HAY PRESSES 


Bale your Hay with Royal Royal, Jr. 
Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 
or Tennessee Power Press 
















CHEAPEST, Dept. Y CHATTANOOGA, TEMBESSER 


Royal 


Economy 


: ; Our new catalogue tells all about them. Write for 
LIGHTEST  _ — 
STRONGEST CHATTANCOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 


ping them, which he surely did when 
the cost of his baskets is taken into 
consideration and that item of ex- 
pense certainly cannot be left out. 
It would have been better not only 
for this reason, but also for the fur- 
ther consideration that this undesir- 
able grade would not have been on 
the market to hurt the price of other 
okra offering that day or to be still 


doses of epsom salts for all the poul- 
try is advisable. Give in moist mash. 
* * * 

Sell every surplus cockerel as soon 
as it will weigh 114 to two pounds, 
but first fit them by liberal feeding, 
soft feeds and buttermilk. 

* * * 


Have you separated the young 








IF YOU HAVH ANYTHING TO SELL IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVERTISD IT 
{iN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURH IT WILL PAY YOU BR- 
CAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS. 





a drag on the market when his next 
shipment was made. 
Jd. FRANK FOOSHE. 


cockerels and pullets yet? High time, 
if you have not. Both will do better 
for it. BJ, R: 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and; in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
“three weeks, 10 cents; :four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
‘¢including name and address) counted 














as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. ¢ 

Rates for combined editions. made 
known on application. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


PPPP LPP SSS LIL IP IL LAND NANDA NI NIAID ILI 
Por Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, and 
Deering 4-roll’husker and shredder. E. 
Lynch, Snow Hilti, N. C, 


Wanted—To exchange I. H. C. Clover Leaf 
manure spreader, practically new, for larg- 














est size stump puller in Al condition. F. F. 
Dickson, Council, N. C, 
For Sale—22 H.P.. International, 2 (two) 


cylinder traction gasoline engine, practically 
new. Bought so can sell at a bargain, G. 
M. Pate, Raynham, N. C, . 


For Sale—One Wilder Whirlwind ‘ensilage 
cutter, made by Wilder Strong Imp. Co., 
Monroe, Mich. Has been run only two sea- 
sons. Machine complete and in good condi- 
tion. 6-H.P. machine. For further infor- 
mation apply to W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


HELP WANTED. 


PPPPLP LDL LISI LP LI ILI PD DDL DI PPD LPL 
“Kgents Wanted—To aell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Sell Trees—Fruit ‘trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, Ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga, 


Wanted—Two practical farmers who have 
taken courses in agriculture, to work por- 
tions of my plantation. I will furnish equip- 
ment and give option to purchase if desired. 

















Write for particulars, Address Box D, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Wanted—At once, also for 1914, good, 


steady, working man, one who does not 
drink, with small family preferred, but old 
enough to help, for small dairy and general 
farm work. Apply at once in person or 
writing, giving references. G. Payne- 
Manassas, Va., R. F. D. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


Position Wanted as a Teacher—In a pri- 
vate home. . Have had’ experience. For in- 
formation, write, M. F.: H., Progressive Far- 
mer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—By young man of experience: 
position as manager of dairy. Strictly sober 
and industrious. Best of reference. Ad- 
dress, C, Box 39, Greenville, N. C. 


Wanted—By man who has had three years 
of training in Agricultural College and ten 
years of experience, & position as farm man- 
ager for year 1914, Address ‘16,’ Route 2, 











Blackstock, S. C, 





LIVESTOCK. 


BERKSHIRES. 


Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs—Now ready for 
shipment. , E. H. Plummer,’ Raleigh, N. C. 


__ For Sale—One bred gilt out of Premier 
Longfellow’s Dixie. River View Farm, Rice, 
Virginia, 

Pure-Bred and Grade Berkshires for Sale 


at Farmers’ price. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well , 8. G 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, 
lottesville, Va. 


Berkshire pigs, Jersey 
bulls, for sale or ‘will 
beans or oats. 
South Carolina, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Registered Durocs—Bred sows and _ ser- 
viceable boars, and pigs from eight weeks 


up, at .bargain prices, Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 


PPAPAPADIA* 














Ship- 
Char- 





heifers, Jersey 
exchange for peas, 
Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 








JERSEYS, 





Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 
pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—Two Jersey calves, 
of Eminent; 
St. -Lamberts 
Rice, Va. 





grandsons 
two bulls ready for service. 
strain. River View Farm, 





.. RED POLLS, 


Prop-Belvidéere' “Farm, Linwood, David- 
son County,’ N.° C., is booking orders for 
Red Poll calves, fed ‘right, bred right and 
acclimated. Will give you names of cus- 
tomers. W. B. Meares. 


STOCK. 








Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 
and winter heading. Write for our descrip- 
tive price ‘list which tells how to grow them. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Greenville, S. C. 


; OATS, 

Appler Seed Oats—Recleaned, 85 cents 
per bushel; 10 bushels, 80 cents. . Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 


For Sale—Celebrated Edgecombe County 
“Black Seed oats.”’ Will guarantee them 
to produce as many or more oats per acre 
than any seed oat on the market. (Must be 
threshed.) One bushel, $1.25; five-bushel 
lots, $1; ten-bushel lots, 90c. I also want to 
purchase some pure-bred Aberdeen Angus 
heifers. T. Perry Jenkins, Tarboro, N. C. 











Percherons for Sale—Bought for Southern 
farmers. Team, young. gray mares, fine 
young black. mare, grade Percherons, good 
workers and bred, Fine young registered 
Percheron stallion, good individual, splendid 
breeder. , Will sell at cost. Prof. J. C. Mc- 
Nutt, West Raleigh, &. C. 


JL. 58, 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


For Sale—200 bushels bur clover seed, 








at $1.50; 100 bushels Fulghum oats, at $2. 
B,. R. Tillman, Trenton, S. C. 
Cabbage, Collard, Califlower, Tomato and 


Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 





An all-round, guaranteed Spanish Jack 
for sale, or. will. exchange for pure-bred or 
first-class grade Jersey or beef-bred cattle, 
or young. driving or work horses or mules. 
W. A. Connell, ‘Warren Plains, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 








For Sale—Pure-bred, young Angus bulls; 
Poland China and Duroc pigs; Hampshire- 
down buck and ewe lambs. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn. ' 





Registered Jersey Bull. Calves, $25. Eng- 
lish Bloodhound puppies, $15. Walker Fox- 
hound puppies, $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Nichols Farms, Lenoir City, Tenn. 





For Sale — Registered Berkshire pigs, 
Shropshire lambs, Fishel’s White Rocks, 
Bird Bros.’ Partridge Wyandottes. The 


above, best all-round breeds to raise. , W. L. 
McGhee, Franklinton, N. C, 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An_ Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, V4. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
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30 Fine Pigeons for Sale—50c pair, K. B. 








Hodges, Brownsville, S. C. 

Must Sell Fancy White Orpingtons. Snow- 
flake Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 

White Orpington Cockerels—$1l up. Min+ 


nie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—F ine breeders, 
now ‘very cheap. Treat-You-Right Farm, 
Falkland, N. C 


Raise Squabs—LExtra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C. 


Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N. C 


White Indian Runner Ducks—The U. R. 
Fishel strain, of Hope, Indiana, Great lay- 
ers. $5 per pair.« Blairs Dairy Farm, High 
Point, N. Cc 

Ducks—Pure White Indian Runners, Pat- 
ton strain (Runner type). Five ducks, one 
drake. First check $10. Extremely cheap. 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 

Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks— 
Young stock, full grown, (Harshbarger’s 
white-egg strain), $1 each; eggs, $1 per sit- 
ting. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


Ducks—Pure White Indian Runners (Run- 




















ner type). Trio, for $5, up. 3 drakes and 
8 ducks, special price. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. T. E. Horwell, Catawba, N. C. 





To make room for my young stock, Single 
Comb Buff Leghorn hens, $1, in lots of ten. 
All are well bred and several are prize-win- 
ners. O. D. Boycott, Greensboro, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Patton-Valentine Strains White Runner 
Ducks—Twelve weeks old. Quality superb, 
prices right, satisfaction guaranteed. Lim- 
ited number. Write quick. J. E. Reed, 
Concord, N. C. 


The Norwood Poultry Farm is now offer- 
ing half their breeding stock for sale cheap. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Orpington, An- 
conas. White, Fawn White Runners, ducks, 
Norwood, N. C. ‘ 














3est-Bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Four boars, 
one sow. Eight weeks old. $5 each, One 
fine sow due to pig August 24, $40 J. H. 
Bolton, Burkeville, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey service boars, bred gilts, 
and pigs for sale, from Ohio and-South Car- 
Olina State Fair (blue ribbon) prize winners. 
Moderate prices. Walker Green, Shiloh, S. C. 

ESSEX. 


tegistered Short-Nose Black Essex Pigs. 
8S. W. Womble, Moncure, N. C 


CHESTER WHITES. 

0. I. C. Pigs for Sale. 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
O. I. C. Hogs—All ages. 


ver’s strain, 

















Owen Brothers, 





Registered, 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C 


For Sale—Registered O. I. C. service boar, 


nine months old. Harry N. Ware, Reids- 
ville, N. C, 


Sil- 








Pure Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs, 
$1 per 30. Prize winners, Cook's strain, 
Duroe pigs, $5 each. Eligible registration. 
Sterling Stock Farm stock. Shamrock Poul- 
try Farm, Clarksville, Va., Route 2. 


Exhibition Stock for the Coming Shows— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Dark Cor- 
nish Games, Partridge Rocks, and Runner 
ducks, at reasonable prices. Utility birds 
and eggs. Beverlea Plantation, Darlington, 
South Carolina. 


Single Comb White Leghorns for Sale— 
Don’t let some one sell you inbred stock. 
We line breed. We have about 700 yearling 
hens left. They are from the best egg-lay- 
ing strain in the United States. , To move 
them quick, we will let them go at $1 each. 
1,000 cocks and cockerels that will add life 
and vigor to your flock, $2 to $5. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Proprietor, 
Wise, N. C. 

















Ps DOGS. 
Bloodhound Puppies—English. 
ed. Pure-breds. 
North Carolina, 


Register- 
W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 





Eight Pointer Pups—Liable to registra- 





tion. September first delivery . 
son, Shiloh, N. C. Re ehous 
Four-months-old Female Setter Pups— 


From $100 stock. Sacrified at $5 to quick 
Duyer, Forest Home Farm, Merry Hill, N. C. 
i SHEEP. 
Wanted: A Southdown Buck—Regi 

: : iS —Registercd. 
bs ould prefer him two or three years old. 
* T. Tyson; Greenville, or Farmville, N. C, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. ‘ , 











SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


BERMUDA, 


Bermuda Grass — ‘Progressive Farmer’ 
says plant “Bermuda.” Booklet free. Sev- 
enty-five pounds roots, $1. Carolina Farms, 
Orangeburg, S. C 


CABBAAE. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 














Fall 





per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C 
Fall Cabbage Plants—Flat Dutch. Ready 


now. $1.25 per thousand. By mail, 30c per 
hundred. , Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina. 





Wanted—A first-class, 
deen. Angus bull, 


breeding of serviceable age, 


beef cattle. Address P. O. Box, 
Stating age, weight and 


700 Norfolk, 
Pedigree, ie 


registered Aber-' 





Cabbage Plants—By express, 75c for 300, 
$1.25 for 1,000; by mail, 30 cents for 100. 
Tomato plants, by mail, 35 cents for 50. 
Damp Moss on roots. Wakefield Farms, 





Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 


flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 





Forage Crops for Summer Planting—Cow- 
peas, soy beans, sorghums, millets, peanuts, 
and Mexican June corn. Write for prices 
and catalog. N. L. Willet Seed Co., Augus- 
ta, Georgia. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ee eee ee 
Scholarship Sold on Credit—To: ambitious, 
rfimmising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
heme. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Fiedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
liand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
flansts in the Greensboro Commercial 
iSchool, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
(rood position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PPP PPL LSP PAL LAL LAL LLL LLP PDD DDL LIND DN 
Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
ani their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Typewriters Rented—Four months for $5 
and up. Rebuilt typewriters, $23 to $75. 
American Writing Machine Co., 48-a, North 
Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


We have large stock of cuts and make 
specialty of printing for poultry and stock 
raisers. Write for samples, Messenger 
Printing Co., LaFayette, Ga. 


The Simple Account File is ideal, 
leaf bookkceping system for farmers, 
for descriptive circular, sample 
prices. Messenger Printing Co., 
Georgia. 


Dependable Work Shirts—Honestly made, 
big in dimensions, fast color, blue chambray. 
Two for 96 cents, postage prepaid. Money 
back if dissatisfied. Adams Shirt Co., Oak- 
dale, Tenn. 


Farmers’ Bookkeeping Made Easy—Short 
and complete. Dimmette’s Interchangeable 
Farm and Expense Book fits every class of 
farming, making an itemized, daily record 
of everything raised or done on the farm, 2 
to 6 years, Selling price, $1.50. Now is the 
best time to start the book. Write for de- 
scription or send only $1.20 for sample copy. 
Your money back if not satisfied. J. Isom 
Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C, 


Free Coupon—Cut out this advertisement 
and enclose it with your name and the 
names and addresses of ten of your neigh- 
bors who appreciate good reading matter, 
and we will send you The State Journal, 
the great North Carolina weekly that every- 
body is talking about, free for three months, 
This paper is a weekly review of North 
Carolina life, and the very thing you need. 
The State Journal, Raleigh, N. C 




















loose- 
Write 
sheets, 
LaFayette, 

















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi responsibility. 














Farms For Sale—L. B. Mt. 


N. C. 


Lots, Farms—E. 
ville, N. C 


My Farm for Sale—110 acres, 18 acres 
cultivated. Very good houses. 20 bearing 
orange trees. Write for particulars. W. A. 
McBride, DeLeon Springs, Fla. 


Bargain—Fruit, grain and stock farm, 
425 acres, 2,000 bearing fruit trees; good 
buildings. Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston, 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H,. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Farm for Sale—Best ten-horse farm in 
Thomas County. Well equipped with imple- 
ments, stock, water-works, and etc. Prices 
reasonable; terms easy. R. H. Elrod, Met- 
calf, Ga. 


Dall, Olive, 





R. MacKethan, Fayette- 




















Farms for Sale—We have a number of 
farms for sale in all sections and of all sizes 
and prices. Terms easy. If interested, call 
or write and we will be glad to show you. 
McKimmon & , Thomas, Raleigh, N. C. 


South Central Georgia Farm—One and 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 
Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms. , W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga, 


A 103-Acre Farm for Sale—Four 
from Charleston, by water, and 2% from 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C, Fine for truck or any 
kind of cotton; no better, for poultry. Has 
landing, outbuildings, Samuel Venning, 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 











miles 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 


Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 





Charlotte, N. C. 
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Wood's High-Grade Seeds. : 





Crimson Clover 


The King of Soil improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter -and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 
a good-hay crop... 


CRIMSON CLOVER will increase 
the productiveness of the land more 
than twenty times as much as the same 
amount spent in commercial fertilizers. 
Can be sown by itself or at the last 
working of corn, cotton or other cultiva- 
ted crops. 


We are headquarters for 


Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, 
Winter Vetch, and all 
Farm Seeds, 


Writefor prices and Descriptive 
Fall Catalog, giving information 
about all seeds for fall sowing. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 




















| PURE-BRED POULTRY. 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. .. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from the Champions now reduced to 
$1.50 per sitting 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn, 
BEST AND, CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
horns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, 
Charlotte, N. 0. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 


How About Your Neighbors? 











Route 4, 











Ourhtn’t they to be reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Wouldn't it be to your inter- 
est to make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood? There will never be a better 
time than right now to doit. The Progres- 
sive Farmer from now till January 1, 1914, 
for 25 cents is a bargain no farmer can af- 
ford to turn down. 





Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help 


buyers locate desirable property free. Amer- 
ican Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nico 
house and lof in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away, Write 
for prices and terms. W. H. Parrish, Coats, 
North Carolina. 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want, 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 


Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
@ large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especiaily 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


Valuable Hoke County Land for Sale—316 
acres land, 2 miles Wagram, N. C. 100 acres 
in splendid state cultivation, makes one bale 
cotton to acre; has two five-room houses, 
barns and stables, good water, 200,000 feet 
standing timber, schoolhouse on land. Sandy 
loam soil, on sand-clay road, in splendid 
neighborhood. Will divide the tract into 50 
or 100-acre lots. Price, $75 per acre; terms, 
one-third cash, balance 2 and 3 years. Jno. 
Arch Currie, Raeford, N. C. 














Farm Wanted—A practical, scientific and 
successful farmer of vast experience, em- 
bracing North and South, desires to rent or 
lease, at cash basis, for term of years, large 
dairy farm, with established wholesale or 
retail trade; all cows, horses, implements, 
etc., necessary to carry on the business must 
be included in lease. Party has produced 
certified milk, etc., handled registered stock, 
and is eminently recommended in all re- 
quisites. Address J. E, Theroux, care Hotel 











born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


York, New York City, N. Y¥. 
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‘The American 


No. 14 Double Cylinder 
‘Bean and Pea 
Thresher 


Cleans Beans and Peas and 
shreds the vines in one opera- 
tion. Guaranteed CAPACITY 
fifteen bushels per hour. Many 
eustomers claim twenty bush- 
els per hour and more. 


Continuous Live Action 


a nce anal ** i ae 


- 30 Days Free Trial 


“T received your No. 14 Double Cylinder Bean and Pea Thresher and have thoroughly 


tried it and find same all right. 


I attached itto my two-horse power gasoline engine 


and 


after threshing my own crop, which consisted of about 300 bushels peas, I then threshed about 
4500 bushels for the public at 10 cents per bushel and never had a minute’s trouble or a 
single complaint, averaging twenty bushels per hour,”’ 

Yours very truly. H. G. SWANN, Cheneyville, La. 


Write us today for Catalog, and full particulars of our liberal 30 day free trial offer. 
AMERICAN GRAIN SEPARATOR COMPANY 


1026 Essex St. S. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





supplies, in any quantity. 
Special discount for early orders. 





We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with ali 
Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY xs 


Box 746. 
uchanan, Va. 























The Standard Farm 
Papers 


BEST FOR THE READER 


THERCTORE 


BEST FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 


Guaranteed One 
Circulation Line 


Ohio Farmer, 
€leveland, O., 
(Rate 60c per line ) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 
Pennsylvania 
Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 15¢ per line.) 


238,488 $1,0374. $1.03) 


Indiana Farmer, 55,113 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Progressive 
Farmer, 


Raleigh, N.C. 
Birmingham. Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard‘s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin 
Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 
St Paul. Minn. 
Wallace’s Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Oklahoma 
Farm. Journal, 
Oklahoma C’y Okla. 
California Country 
Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1,010,813 $4,834 $4.76% 


350,804 


63,454 


140,855 


70,000 


64,253 


52,060 


23,039 5 iS 





These publications are conceded to 
be the authoritative farm 
papers of their indi- 
vidual fields. 

For further information address 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 


Western i ll A Advertising Build- 
ing, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 











MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD. 
There will never be a better time to do. it 
than right now while our special 25-eent 
twial subscription offer is good. See your 
neighhors today. 





> 25 A Month Buys | 30097 
== A CENUINE|EREE 


: Triat 
KIMBALL one 
Organ 
at At Factory ~ 


You can now buy 


Music Instructions 

by Our 

| gram am Syetern If you the famous Kimball 
Organs direct from the 


- makers at te apoagbcra op be We will send them to 
P reliable pesote ara so ggrext pr pn ra easy 


a ting the pone pm factory in an world; 
oying the largest capital, buying raw materi 
the greatest EY or cash—the Fimball sys- 
4. of manufacturing and distributing positively 
oO rictly firs’ 


saves you $25 to$50 onst it class organs. 
If you want an organ at all, you want a good one. 
A mere A. mero onsite coco wit! mipate in. it, wit-not. Se. Secure at 

on convenient terme. _ 


Valuable Features of the Kimball 


For half a century Kimball Organs have 
been regarded as standard and America’s favorite. 
t ing Goality, ‘tho. Kimball he has cel iengens owt new Inventions 

that make them not only the aweeteee toned but most powerful 
organs in the market today. Try one in your home at our expense. 
&&” Send Today for pO A Plan and 
Free Catalogue. Under no circumstances can 
you aff buy or consider any other organ until 
you have our money-saving proposition. 
Onur half ce: aaey 'e manu! wh ng gem 
ayn most most inorperionced. buy er, a thousand 
eway, can deal with us as weinoly as aoe ehrewdeet 

ough you were here in person, f 

by an expert. A fine ‘toc! and riusic b 


Coupon fy rw 

. W. KIMBALL COMPA 
nal = Kimball Hail, Ch 

T ay « Pree ndgae F Free, came oe will 


For fall details of # your Money-Savi 
our liberal propo- ee Musical Instructions and 
sition and # tion’s Home Songe. 








organ. 
ae 





THE MARKETS. 








NY 


ng Plan, Cireulars of your 
Book of Ne- 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guarane 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man. is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
poner unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Alfalfa! Corn!! Hogs il 


Do better on the lime lands of Northeast Miss., than 


cotton, and we need ‘“‘new blood’. The “Old 
Timer’ can’t get away from King Catton. If you 
have enough cash to pay 1-4. dowa, the oppertunity 
here on 80.to 320 acres is good.if you are a hustler. 
Write for literature giving the faets as they are. 


W. A HOUSTON 
“ Old Reliable’ Okolona, Miss. 











RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
July 23. 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 


Low — 8 to 10 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 

Flour—per bb]l—wholesale prices: 

High grades - $5.40 @ $6.00 

Lower grades ‘ “a75@ 6.25 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel 83 @ 94 

No. 2 mixed ; 86@ _ .90 
Timothy hay, per ton $19. 00 @$21.00 


Prov.sions. 
Snowdrift shortening 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


per case 


Meats. 


sugar-cured P .19 
ribs, 40-45 


Hams, 


@22 ¢ 
Reg. ce 


13%@13% 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
July 23. 

Ordinary ... rae « 

Good ordinary 10% 

Low middling 2 11% 

Middling - saci me 

Good middling 12% 
Cottonseed, carload nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton $32.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 15.00 
Total 361 


Jots, per ton 


sales—bales 


Conditions in the 
mained substantially unchanged. Occasion- 
ally some small sales have been made at 
previous quotations, but hardly any cotton 
at all is left for sale. For the past month 
or two most of the business has been in Sea 
Isiands, which sales have not been included 
in the report of sales sent. In order to get 
rid of the burdensome load of carrying one 
erop over into another, it has been neces- 
sary fer holders to make more or less con- 
cession in the price, Furthermore, the 
greater part of the business has been in the 
low grades, at prices running from 12 to 17 
cents. A good deal of the old crop still re- 
mains unsold, about three-fourths of the 
present stock being Sea Island cotton. This 
has been one year when spinners appear to 
have been able to supply their requirements 
to better advantage with cotton from Egypt 
—American spinners as well as foreign. 
It looks like we will need to improve the 
quality of our cotton or grow it cheaper, if 
we are to compete successfully with the 
cheap feliah labor. 

The old crop having been disposed of, 
all attention now goes to the fields where 
the new crop rapidly approaches maturity. 
Spinners have been showing @ disposition to 
take the new crop around prevailing prices, 
around 11%%c for fall delivery. If we are to 
make spathion like & bumper crop, this 
must be regarded as @ reasonably fair price, 
but it is by no means assured as yet that 
we are going to make such a@ very big crop. 
Recent general rains in the eastern section, 
especially in Georgia, have effectively re- 
lieved the drouth in that seetion, and give 
fair promise of a considerable increase over 
last year. The western section has hardly 
held its own, and Texas is beginning to 
send in complaints of deterioration. Hot 
dry weather is forcing rapid maturity, and 
new bales are being numerously reported in 
lower Texas. 


cotton market have re- 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 

Virginia.) 
July 18. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low middlinng 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
July 21. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to. good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per ewt .. 
Calves—Extra, per ewt 
Medium .... 
Dairy eows, per head 
Hogs—Lest, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per ewt 
Common to fair 
Lambs .... 


. - $7.75 @98.25 
. 7.00 7.50 
.00@ 6. 
.00@ 7. 

15@ 
50@ 
00@ 
15@ 
50@ 
25@ 
00@ 
00@ 
00@ 7. 
00 @65. 
50@ % 
.00@ 8. 
00@ 
00 @ 
50@ 
50@ 


on 


to 


OURS 07 00 HLT ATCO CT LO RD 
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HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba. Creamery, Company, 
ickory, N. C.) 
July. 22, 
Dggs—Fresh-gathered, 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, 
Country 
Young chieke ns, 
Hens, per pound 


per dozen 


per pound 


pe r pouid 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by HB. K. Vietor & 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
July 19. 


ali reports which wo get, 
the crop of Virginia tobacco, 


Co., 


From 
that 


it seems 
both 
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bright and dark 


is growing rapidly, 
is not to be 


whie 
wondered at h 


considering 
tropical heat and the fnequent sherecdll 
whieh are foreing the plants along ve 

rapidly. Altho the planting of dark tobeeah 
has been curtailed this year, if the season 
continues favorable, it is not im possible that 
we may yet make an average: crop. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
July 22. 
Red potatoes, per barrel, 
white, $2@2.,37. Sweets, $1. 
ket, Yellow. onions, 75c@$1l_ per 
white, $1@1.75 red, $1@1.25, C ‘aban 
$4@7 per 100. Green or wax beans, 50c: 
$1.25 per basket. Beets, $1@1.50 per br 
rel; same per 100 bunches, Carrots, $75 
2.25 per barrel. Chicory, 50¢@$1 per banr 
Cucumbers, 50¢@$1.25 per barrel, Gor 
$1.25@3.50 per 100. Celery, 50@60e per 
dozen stalks. Cauliffower, 1. 50@4.50 per 
barrel, Eggplants, $1.50@1.75 per 60- -quart 
crate, Leeks, $1@1.50 per 100 bune heg, 
Lettuce, 500@$1.50 per barrelk Lima be ans, 
$1.50@2.50 per crate. Okra, $1.50@1.75 
carrier, Peppers, $1@1.25 per box 
60ce@$1.25 per basket. Radishes, $1 
bunches. Spinach, 75c@$1 per 
Squash, 50@75c per box. Turnips, 
per barrel. Tomatoes, 50@75e per 
- Apples, $1.50@3 per barrel. Peaches 
@3 perc rier. Plums, $2@2.25 per 
Pears, $4@5 per barrel for Keiffers. Chere 
rie 40@60c per eight-pound 
sour; sweet, 75c@$1.25 
per eight-pound basket, 65 @75c. 
berries, 8@1l4c per quart. Red raspberrigg, 
71@12c per pint. Huckleberries 8@12¢ per 
quart. Gooseberries, 9@15e per 
Muskmelons, 75¢@$1.25 per erate. 
melons, $1@35 per 100, 
butter, 26@27e 


Creamery 
2c. Country eggs, 17@20c. 


231 
Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 96%c. 
Corn, 71%4¢ 


$1.87 @2,12: 
50@2 per bag 


$1 @a, 25 
carrier, 
SL. 50 


Currants, 


factory, 
Oats, 


FAIRS IN OUR TERRITORY 


Georgia, 
Augusta--Georgia-Carolina Fair, 
Calhoun—Gordon Co. Fair—Oct. 
Carroliton—Fourth District 

Oct. 14-17. 
Cartersville—Bartow c 
week in October ye 
Commerce—Commere Four Co. Fair. Oets 
27-Nov. 1. ee 
Douglas—Coffee Co. Fair, Nov. 
Douglasville—Douglas Co. Fair, 
ee ee ee Co. Fair, Nov 


Nov 
20- 


School 


5-16 
25 


Co. Fair, 


Nov, 10-17. 
Macon—Georgia State 

ty, Oct. 21-31 
Thompson—MeDuffie Co. Fair, Oct 
Macon—Colored State, Nov 
LaGrange—Troup Co. Fair, 
Dalton—Whitfield Co. Fair, 
Washington—Wilkes-Lincoln 

28-31. 
Ww atkinsville—Oconee Co. Fair, 


Florida. 
Ocala—Marion Co. Fair—Nov. 25-28 
Pensacola —- Pensacola. Interstate 
Oct. 20-25. 
Orlando--Orange 
1914. 


Agricultural Soe 


Fair, 


Oct. 


Waar, 


Co. Fair, Feb 17-24 
North Carolina, 

Asheville—Western N. C. Fair, Oct 

Burlington—Alamance Fair, Oct. 

Charlotte—Charlotte Fair. Oct 

Fayetteville—Cumberland ¢ ounty 
tural Fair, Oct. 28-31 

Greensboro—Central 
14-17. 

Greenville—Pitt Co, Fair, Nov. 14-15 

Hickory—Catawba. Fair, Oct. 15-17. 

Jefferson—Asho Co. Fair, first 
October. 

King—Stokes Co. Fair, third week in 
tober 

Marion, McDowell Co. Fair, Oct. 15-18. 

Newbern—Eastern Carolina Fair, Oct. 1, 

Oxford—Granville Co. Agricultural Fair, 
third week in October, 

Raleigh—North Carolina State Fair, 
20-25. 

Salisbury—Rowan Co. Fair, 

Smithfield—Johnston County 
Fair, Nov. 5-7 

North Wilkesboro—Wilkes Co. 
23-25. 

Winston - Salem — Winston - Salem 
Sept. 30-Oct. 

Waynesville—Haywood Co. Fair, Sept 
Oct. 3. 


. 1-105 
7-10; 
28-3). 
Agricule 
Carolina 


Fair, O0et. 


Oct, 
Oct, 7-10 
Agricultural 


Fair, Sept. 


Fair, 
30- 


South Carolina. 
Barnwell—Barnwell Co. Fair, 
Batesburg—-Tri-County Fair, 
Columbia—South Carolina 

September 27-October 1. 
Conway—Horry Co. Fair, 
Orangeburg—Orangeburg 

11-14. 
Walterboro—Colleton 
Camden—Kershaw Co. 
Union—Union Co, Fair, 


Nov 
Oet, 15-17 
State Fair, 


18-22. 


Oct. 
Co. 


2-24 
Fair, Nov. 
Co. Fair, Nov. 4-7 
Fair, Nov. 11-13 

Oct. 22-24 


Virginia. 

Bedford City—Bedford Co. , Fair, Oct 
4-17. 
Charlottesville — Charlottesville 
tural and Industrial Fair, Oct, 
Chase City—Mecklenburg Co. 
30-October 3 
Danville—Danville 
14-17. 

ee rer Agricultural Fair, Oct 
21-24 

Galax—Galax Fair, Se pt. 3-5. 

Jonesville—tlee Co. Fair, Sept. 10-13. 
Keller—Eastern Shore Agricultural 
Aug. 26-29. 

Leesburg—Londoun Heavy 
ricultural Fair, Sept. 3-4. 

Lynchburg — Inter-State 
Oct. 

Marion—Smyth Co. 

Martinsville—Henry 
Orange—Orange Co 5] 
Radford—Southwest Virginia Agricultural 
and Livestock x Sept. 10-12. 

Richmond—Virginia State Fair, 

Roanoke—Roanoke | industrial 
cultural Fair, Sept. -26. 

South Boston- Setter Co. 
21-24, 

Staunton— She sonaoam 
ciation, Sept. : 

Tasley- ho Fair 
29-August 1. 
Tazewell—Tazewell Fair, Sept. 16-18. 

Winehester—Shenandoah Walley Agricul 
tural Fair, Sept. 9-12. 


Agrieul- 
8-11. 
Fair, Sept 


Fair Association, Oct 


Fair, 


Draft and Ag- 


Fair, Sept 30- 
Fair, Aug. 27-29 

Co. Fair, Get. 21-24 
Fair, November 5-7 


Oct, 6-11. 
and Agri 
Fair, Oct 
Valley Fair Asse 


Association, July 


can rier, — 


# 
X 
oe @ 
y 


of 


basket fori : 


week in 


Ov- > 





Saturday, August 2, 1913.) 
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INTERESTING RECORD OF 


‘The Big Work of the North Carolina A. & M. College 


AN INSTITUTION THAT IS TRAINING FARMERS, STOCKMEN, AGRICULTURAL 
LEADERS, ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 
FOR THE WHOLE STATE—A COLLEGE THAT EDUCATES FOR WORK—AN 

A DAY’S VISIT TO THE INSTITUTION. 





By J. FRANK FOOSHE ' 








world is where preach passes 
into practice. On this combin- 
ation all forms of industrial educa- 
tion are based. It is well for the 
world of the college campus to over- 
step an exclusive wall and become 
a part of the greater outside world in 
poth spirit and in service. Indeed 
the modern college that most heart- 
ily enwraps its life into the indus- 
E trial and social life of its state is the 
F college that develops most rapidly 
and renders the greatest service both 
to its own students and to the people 
who support it. 

In beginning my work with an ag- 
ricultural paper, it seems to me that 
I could not make a better start than 
by thoroughly acquainting myself 
with the work of our Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Raleigh. 
After visiting and inspecting all de- 
partments of the institution I am 
happy to say that I found there a 
‘fme example of the combination of 
‘preach and practice. There I founda 
broad democracy based on intelli- 
gence and manhood. 


T happiest combination in the 


S A stranger to the earlier history 
of the College, I was:interested 
to find that its opening in 1889 was 
co-incident with and really a part of 
the educational revival that was then 
beginning to arouse the State. With 
one building and five teachers the in- 
stitution welcomed the 75 boys who 
in that year knocked for admission. 
What it has done in the 24 years 
since elapsed is best seen in what 
it is doing today for a richer tomor- 
row. 
An institution, like an individual, 
must be weighed in the rigid bal- 
ances, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 


them,” and no man and no college, 


May covet a higher honor than, 
“Weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting.’’ To such a test this 
institution has often been put. Only 
afew days ago President Hill, (vio 
only of the first year professors is 
still with his first love, and who is @ 
striking example of the latter-day ed- 
ucational theory that the best man to 
head a college is a man who has 
grown up with it), received a letter 
from a father, fired with a burning 
desire for the best training under the 
most favorable circumstances for his 
son. It read as follows: 


“Dear Dr. Hill: After look- 
ing through a large number of 
catalogs, I have decided to send 
my son to the A. & M. College. 
You may be interested in know- 
ing that my decision was reach- 
ed after a study of what your 
graduates are doing. They are 
evidently sticking to the work 
for which the College trained 
them. That is evidence that 
their training was good.” 


The spirit of simplicity pervades 
the whole atmosphere of the College. 
If there was anything that did im- 
press me in a full study of this plant 
it was the complete absence of frills 
and furbelows. The catalog, the in- 
dex of the College life, is simplicity 
itself and devoid of all pretence. 
The professors whom I met had the 
Manly simplicity which marks the 
broadminded thinker, The build- 
ings, numerous as they are and ar- 
ranged to form an integral part of a 
Symetrical whole to be developed to 
meet the ever-enlarging calls, are 
simple but massive in structure. It 
1S evident at a glance that each of 
these buildings was constructed to 
meet a real, and not an artificial, 
meed, and that each was wisely and 
conomicaily planned. 


ATURALLY my feet strayed to- 

wards the farm. These summer 
afternoons at Waynesville in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, crowds daily catch 
their breath in a laborious ascent of 
Mount Junaluska to see the sunset 
radiance fall with infinite play of 
colors on peaks and valleys. As [I 
stood in front of the agricultural 
building at the College, a building 
which is devoted to training farm 
boys and which most fittingly stands 
on the highest part of the 485 acres 
of the beautiful farm, I thought of 


they were taught to keep a record of 
profit or loss with each cow, and the 
barn itself told me of the. sanitary 
way in which products were handled. 

The test plats of eighty-seven dif- 
ferent varieties of cotton and the 
grass and other test plats interested 
me greatly, for they were evidence 
that the skilled men in charge of all 
this work were not satisfied with 
what they knew, but were daily lab- 
oring, with humble truth-seeking, to 
know more and more of nature’s won- 
derful processes in order that they 


S53 


Carolina Belle. 


son. It was, however, reserved for 
our North Carolina College to find a 
remedy for this poison. This has 
been a startlingly clever piece of 











JUDGING HORSES AT A, & M. COLLEGE. 


a still greater view than Junaluska 
presents. It was a mental view of 
how the bright young men wrestling 
with nature’s problems here will, 
and now are, throwing light on farm 
valleys and farm hillsides, and make 
their yield a never failing abund- 
ance, 

As I walked over the carefully till- 
ed farm where corn, clover, cotton, 
small grains, cowpeas, and rye were 
following one another in orderly ro- 
tation, I could hardly believe that 
only a few years ago this same land 
was galled, gulleyed, crawfished, and 
pine scrubbed. “Every foot of land 
a food maker” is the working prin- 
ciple of those in charge. Patiently 
and economically the waste places 
have been reclaimed. Here. a little 
pipe flowing into a stream tells where 
a piece of soggy land was made by 
tile drainage to change its crop from 
crayfish to corn, while on a neighbor- 
ing hill a system of Mangum terraces 
forced a gulleyed section to yield cot- 
ton instead of broomsedge. The soil 
yielding mellow under your foot in- 
dicates that it is being fed. Much is 
taken from it but much is yearly re- 
turned from legumes and other cover 
and enriching crops. Here a smiling- 
faced student driving a pair of Per- 
cheron mares to a riding cultivator 
catches your eye, and you do not won- 
der that he is proud of his team and 
proud of his work. 

But I could not linger longer in the 
fields. I turned to the barns and 
dairy stables. There, too, I found stu- 
dents at work and rejoicing in that 
means of paying for the education 
that they coveted. One of them 
pointed out to me with*evident pride 
“Bdna,” at the head of the Holstein 
herd, who every eighteen days gives 
her own weight in milk, and ‘‘Caro- 
lina Belle,” the Jersey queen, who 
holds her head high as jher 639 
pounds of butter at 35 cents a pound 
entitles her to. He shawed me how 


might use them in their mighty task 
of feeding the world. 

NE of the most fascinating things 

about a technical college is that 
it represents so many different sides 
of life— its very courses of study are 
life. After the farm has made and 
ginned its cotton, a wagon comes 
over with a requisition for a bale of 
cotton and a sack of cottonseeed 
meal. Let us follow each. 

The cotton bale went to the Textile 
Department. There a group of stud- 
ents in overalls burst the tires from 
it and threw the cotton into the pick- 
er. Then they wrought with it, step 
by step. They converted it into bats, 
then with cunning machines, they 
wrung it into thread on _ spindles. 
Then passing into a weave room with 
some of it and into a dye-room with 
other portions of it, they fashioned 
it after designs which they them- 
selves made, into cloth fit for a dain- 
ty table cover or for a dress for a 
Carolina girl. They never left it from 
start to finish. Does someone ask me 
whether our country needs men who 
can do these things? Let the posi- 
tions which these men hold answer 
this question, for you will find them 
as owners, Managers, superintend- 
ents, assistants, overseers, dyers in 
mills from New York to Texas. 

The bag of cottonseed meal 
on a different mission. It 
livered to the chemist. What did he 
want with it? My grandfather built 
his gin near a creek in order that he 
might get rid of his cottonseed by 
dumping them into the stream as we 
often do sawdust. My father bought 
seed at seven cents a bushel to feed 
his poorest land. I buy it at 25 cents 
a pound to butter my rolls and I and 
the land fatten on it. But, strange to 
say, this comparatively cheap feed 
kills hogs if they are fed on it. 
Chemists all over our country have 
sought an antidote far this toxic poi- 


went 
was de- 


work. If it proves as dependable as 
it seems, this discovery will pay back 
in dollars and cents a hundred fold 
more than has ever been spent on 
this institution in all these years. 
That is where the meal went. 

The college has also done some 
excellent work in soil nitrification. 
It may yet add as much to this won- 
derful side of fertilization as it has 
contributed to this poison in ecotton- 
seed meal. 

UT the interlocking life of the Col- 

lege did not stop with the bale of 
cotton and the sack of cottonseed 
meal. The chemists in their research 
were joined by the veterinary depart- 
ment, which is doing so much to fit 
men to fight animal diseases. The 
veterinarians conducted all the dis- 
section work and the Animal Hus- 
bandry men directed the feeding. 

As one stops in front of the stately 
engineering building, or wanders 
through the shop building, or visits 
the power house, he can but rejoice 
that at last in North Carolina we 
have a place where men can be 
brought up to build our own rail- 
roads, to construct or design our own 
bridges, to light our own homes and 
cities, to design and build our own 
locomotives—in short, be resource- 
ful leaders in the turmoil of modern 
industrial life. I for one rejoice that 
the State has prepared a place for 
such young men to be educated, and 
I also rejoice that their achievements 
convince me that it is being well 
done. When the best institutions in 
our country are taking men trom the 
A. & M. College for their Faculties I 
am forced to conclude that their 
scholarship makes them worthy of 
such distinction. I see trom the Al- 
umni lists that A. & M. grad- 
uates are holding full professorships 
in Cornell University, in the Univer- 
sity of California, in Washington 
State College, in the University of 
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Tennessee, in the Connecticut Agri- 
eultural College, in the Texas Agri- 
cultural College, in the University of 
Chattanooga, and associate profes- 
sorships and instructor’s places in 
many other high-grade institutions. 
I see also that some of them are win- 
ning fame in various Departments of 
Agriculture and Experiment Sta- 
tions. aailis 


CANNOT, in this article, tell the 

full story of the complex life of 
the institution; and its many ways of 
helping young men to get ready for 
usefulness. There is the department 
for growing swine; there is a whole 
floor set apart for the Entomologist 
to lead the way in the fight against 
insects; a whole half floor of a large 
building devoted to fungous diseases; 
an orchard in snug shape where trees 
are handled with as much care as 
silverware and where fruits grow in 
perfection; a poultry plant where 
Brahmas vie with Minorcas in crow- 
ing, and where Leghorns race with 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Orp- 
ingtons, and Rhode Island Reds in 
egg production, and where a thou- 
gand chicks are waiting study this 
fall. There are these things and many 
others to gladden a visitor’s heart. 

I do not say, I do not wish to say, 
that the College is so complete in 
equipment, so accurate in its meth- 
ods, that success always attends it. 
But I do say and say with pride that 
its men are making a wonderful use 
of their equipment and knowledge. 
They are willing and ready to profit 
by every mistake and to acquire in- 
formation from every farm. No men 
were ever less drunk with academic 
pride. They are not content to teach 
and work only at the College. 
Through the organization of Corn 
Clubs and Canning Clubs, through 
Farmer’s Institutes in which they 
take part, through demonstration 
trains which they run, through ex- 
periments conducted in many parts 
of the State, through union. with 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
through speeches and letters, these 
men are deeply, but quietly, influenc- 
ing in a most marked way the whole 
life of the State. Happy, I feel, is 
the young man who can find his lot 
cast in with the earnest, wide-awake 
young men whom I find at work 
around the College and who can join 
hands with their trained teachers in 
a study of the great world under our 
feet and over our heads, and who 
can go to his life’s work with the zeal 
of this zealous institution on his 
brow. a 


N MY sketch of the College I have 
purposely refrained from mention- 
ing by name those at whose feet it 
is the good fortune of A. & M. stud- 
ents to sit. Yet I am sure that no 
student who has gone through these 
College halls, and that no teacher 
who is now a part of this institution 
would accept my story as complete if 
I did not refer to the patient work of 
the President, “the Mark Hopkins at 
the other end of the log’? who is to 
all the same elder brother, now that 
he carries on his heart and on his 
shoulders the burden of the institu- 
tion, that he was when he was one of 
the smaller number who laid the 
foundation for the glad day that has 
come. Adv. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 


LOCATION: Situated in the famous Roanoke 
Valley, unsurpassed for healthful: climate 
and grandeur of surrounding mountain 
scenery. RANK: A standard American col- 
lege for men, its A. B. degree accepted b 
best American universities. COURSES: 
Courses arranged in groups preparing for life 
and looking to the various professions. FA- 
CILITIES: A strong faculty of 19; library of 
24,000 volumes; working laboratories; eight 
buildings, including new dormitory system 
of five sections 250 feetin length and hand- 
some new Gymnasium. 

Roanoke is devoted to C 
service of church and state 

Sixty-first session begins September 17. 
catalogue and illustrated circular address 


J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 
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; For free 









Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“ Merit the Measure of Success ’”’ 









q A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, ‘preparing for bus- 
iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. vernment that 
appeals to manliness and develops self-control. _ Accredited relations with 
at Aachgg O Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. _Com- 

di rick buildi on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 
grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. Many things you want 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 





G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 





as 
ty ACE INSTITUTE wccvomen 


*- @N ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiat Art, 
A Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, ete, Oonservatiry 0 
Music. igh standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college- 

trained instructors. Takes only 100 boarders and teaches the individual, 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 
Good Pope Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
‘ball, rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter, 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A. L. L. D. President. Raleigh, N: C. 


SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. Four buildings. Electric lights. Rail- 
road advantages. College-trained teachers Prepares young people for college or for life. 

We are looking for students who want to be real men and real women. Young people who 
noe or aie a great many bad habits and who are determined to hold on to those bad habits 
need not apply. 








For Catalogue Address 


Cc. INGRAM, Principal. Sylva, North mesma! 








|THE ELACKSTONE SCHOOL FOK G 


IRLS, BLACKST( 


REY.THOMAS R.REEVES.B.A., 


has since 1894 given ‘‘Thorough Instruction Under Positively 
Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’’ 

7SULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its student 
body of 400, and its plant worth $140,000 

The FOR GIRLS 
. Leading TRAINING SCHO in Virginia 

$150. pays all charges for the year, including table board, 

and tuition in all subjects except music and elocution. Send 


for catalog“and application blank, ° 
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1837 1913 


THOROUGH HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
ookkeeping‘and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With “All"Modérn Conveniences Athletic, Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 
3 GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
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In the Health Giving Pine 
Hills of Mississippi 


Beautiful campus and recreation grou ; 
Dignified, manly athletics pete a 
Preparatory. Collegiate, Theological and 
Commercial courses. Commercial school all 
the year. Enter any time. Anideal home § 
school, for your boy where he will receive . 
thorough instruction, morally, mentally § 
and physically with best home influence, 
Write for illustrated catalog No. 22, d 
J. W. Beeson, A. M, LL. D., Prest, 
eridian, Miss. 
Meridian Woman's College—near 
by is an ideal place for a girl. Non-secta- 
rian, Christian influences, operated in 
connection with Meridian Male College. 














WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA, 


By reason of its location in - 
mond, the Woman’s College Py rei Re 
superior advantages for the_ higher 
education of. young ladies.. The ex- 
penditure of a million dollars could 
not duplicate such advantages out 
Gegartan . es ae beng = in-all 

ents. sual College degrees 
Special advantagesin auaie Students 
have use of Virginia State Library and 
access to numerous museums. Health’ 
record remarkable. Terms moderate. 
Write for catalogue. 


_ James Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President. 
































73-$90 Pays for Board, Rent, Lights, 


“A great school.””—Hight C. Moore, editor 
and Literary Tuition at 


of Biblical Recorder. 


“A magnificent school.’’ — Charity and 
PIEDMONT (3: 
“Ideally located.’’—Cleveland Star. 
For Entire Session of Nine Months. Boarding system unique.”’—C., W. Pay- 


seur, pastor of Baptist Church, Gaffney, S. C. 
“The best and cheapest school in the 

State.”—E.- M. Koonce, member of Legisla- 

lature, N: ‘C. 

D. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Co., N. C. 


OPENS AUGUST 6TH. 
BIBLE, BUSINESS, 

and MUSIC, 

For Illustrated Catalog, 


SESSION 
LITERARY, 


write to W. 











East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach, Fall 
term begins September 23, 1913. 


For catalog and other information, address. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. 


Greenville, N. C. 
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BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY. 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. Quiet country village. 
miles from railroad, in a healthful community. 
faculty. 550 students last year, from 66 counties, 
ness Course. Strong department of Music—Vocal, Band and Piano. Seven new 
pianos installed for next year. Art and Expression under able experienced teachers. 
New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of Matron and Lady Principal. Good 
Christian homes for boys and young men. Best of religious influences thrown around 
students. For catalog, address, J. A, CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


four and one-half 
Twelve college men and women in 
6 States and Cuba. Good Busi- 
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Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 


a 
Mars Hill College 60 counties in North Carolina, ‘and from seven 


other States and two foreign countries. Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 
R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 
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FOR [| SO} A OMEN & 
CHARACTER — HEALTH — CULTURE 

Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness, Clean athletics, Two 
gymnasiums, No hazing. 

A distinguished Bostonian writes:—"Ot 
all the collegesI have visited in six years as Inter 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the-most genuinely 
Christian.’’—Karl Lehman. Write now. for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 

Box 57 ELon CoLLeGE,N.G 


Elizabeth College 


And Conservatory of Music 
FOR WOMEN 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


$300,000 college plant. 17 

experienced teachers from 
the best universities and conser- 
vatories. Healthful suburban lo- 
cation in Piedmont district. De- 
partments: Literary, Music, Art, 
Expression. Cost $385. 


Catalogue on Request. 


CHAS. B. KING, President. 
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Louisburg College, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
The One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 16th, 1913. 
At preaches grat Ste and oun Ladies 
g CO 


can secure a ege i 
homelike surroundings, Healthful condi- 


tions, Thorough Intellectual training, Lib- 


A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL | 


for 250 Students, - Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Obaracter and 8chol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 


















Catawba College 


Reorganized. New President. New Faculty. 
Co-educational. Healthful Location. Strong 
Courses. Christian, but not partisan Mod 
erate in charges. For catalogue write to 
Rev. J. D. ANDREW, President, 
NEWTON, N. C. 













eral culture under true Christian I 
All the requirements for a well equipped 
life. A new building with all modern equip- 
ments now in process of erection. 





etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


McKILLIP 


Preparatory and Collegiate courses with 
Business, Music, Domestic Science, Art, 
Expression, etc. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President, 





For Catalog write to 














Warrenton High School 


Consult the authorities of the Universities 
of North Carolina and Virginia, Washington 
and Lee, and the Denominational Colleges 
as to the work of this school. Catalogues 
furnished. 








Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 


Louisburg, N. C. 


_ 





Warrenton, N. C. 





AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 

uipment. Sessions begin Sept. 10, 1913, The new 
w 8. Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 


NARY 
- COLLEGE 





re Haute na 


USTRA 
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and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. T E 
t@ Write for Catalog and other information. us E 
B. McKiilip, Sec., Dept. D ,Wadesh Ave., Chi ACCIEDITED SCHOOL ub 








JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
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Make your neighborhood a reading neigh 
berhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to ce-operate with you in all progressive 
movements, 








